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Self-repression is not self-control. A man who is 
unable to control himself, and to speak and act as he 
ought to, may be able to repress all show of feeling, 
and to bear himself so that all that can be known 
concerning his inner self is that it is repressed. In 
repressing his feelings, a man may be a cause of doubt 
and of disturbance of mind to those with whom he is 
in company, and whom he would fain avoid offending. 
But if he could control his feelings, and have himself 
in hand, he would be in no danger of giving offence, 
and he might be a means of help and cheer. Self- 
control.is always good thing. Selfrepression is not 
always commendable. 


Congregations, as well as individuals, have their 
times of temptation, testing, and moral loss or gain. 
There is nothing in the Christian religion which com- 
pels aJl persons to think alike on all subjects, nor is 
there anything which forbids the expression of their 
differences in a decent manner when an occasion of 
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common interest requires it. 


There are ind people | is the cause that the former days were better than 





who seem to suppose that a church business-mecting | these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 


ought to exhibit no difference of opinion, simply | this.” 


because the parties to discussion are professing 
Christians, and the business is the business of a 
Christian church. An orderly, but/ earnest, expres- 
sion of views, free from personalities, is not reprehen- 
sible ; and it is a good sign when a Christian organiza- 
tion can display its moral strength in an honest 
agreement of its members to differ and yet live to- 
gether and pursue their common cause in brotherly 
kindness and affection. 


Nothing runs itself, unless it is going down hill. 
However smoothly any sort of business may seem to 
run, if it is making progress and gaining in upward 
reach, there is sure to be a brain back of it, directing 
its movements and urging it forward: A will must 
start the upward movement, and a will must keep 
that movement going. The only force that is opera- 
tive without a will, in this world as it is, is the force 
of gravitation; and that draws downward. It is 
true that a machine may be set in motion, so as to go 
for a little time by the momentum given to it by the 
will that started it; but it is slowing steadily, unless 
it is falling toward a lower plane. If it is making 
head against the influences which would retard its 
upward progress, it must be because the will that 
started it still helps it upward. Let no man think 
that at last he has got his business where it will run 
itself. Whether it be a business of buying and sell- 
ing, of manufacturing, of teaching and learning, or of 
Christian activities, if it is running itself it is running 
down. 


Thinking that the past was better than the present 
is a venerable notion, even though it has no basis in 
reality. A century and a half ago Lord Chesterfield, 
writing of the follies of his youth, said: “I was con- 
vinced that there had been no common sense or 
common honesty in the world for these last fifteen 
hundred years; but that they were totally extin- 
guished with the ancient Greek and Roman govern- 
ments. Homer and Virgil could no have faults, be- 
cause they were ancient ; Milton and Tasso could have 
no merit, because they were modern. And I could 
almost have said with regard to the ancients, what 
Cicero, very absurdly and urbecomingly for a philo- 
ggpher, says with regard to Plato,‘ With whom I 
had rather err, than to think right with others.’” 
More than thirty centuries before Lord Chesterfield, 


the Hebrews, who had escaped from bondage in | 


Egypt, looked back from their desert liberty, and 
cried for the good old days of slavery, saying, “ We 
remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt for 
nought; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlic; but now 
our soul is dried away; there is nothing at all 
we have nought save this manna to look to”— 
nothing but fresh food from heaven every morning. 
A wise Preacher who lived eight or ten centuries 
after Moses, having heard all sorts of people in all | 
sorts of places, moaning over the good old times of | 
long ago, and wondering why it was that there was 
nothing in the present to be compared with the past, | 
rebuked such crgakers, as not knowing what they 
were talking about. “Say not thou,” he said, “ What | 


There is no need of looking for a reason for 
what was never a fact. Yet here and now, as in the 
days of Moses, and of Koheleth, and of young Chester- 
field, there are silly croakers who think that there 
were better days than these, in the family, in the 


“nation, and in the church; but they do not croak 


wisely concerning this. 





THE SMALLNESS OF THE BIG, 


While the physical universe is constructed as a 
parable of divine truths, on another side it seems 
meant asa trial of men’s faith, The monotony and 
uniformity of the physical order, its seeming pitiless- 
ness in the operation of Jaw, and the vastness of its 
spaces and operations, all tend to crush in us the 
sense of the spiritual and the eternal. As Jacobi 
says, “Nature conceals God, while spirit reveals 
him,” 

Especially is this true of the vastness of the uni- 
verse; when taken in connection with the specific 
Christian revelation,—the problem Dr. Chalmers un- 
dertook to discuss in his “ Astronomical Discourses,” 
Considered as to its place in the physical system, our 
earth is but one planet out of eight which circle 
around the sun. Thesun itself is but a star, like the 
thousands which night makes visible to us, and the 
myriads which an ordinary telescope brings within 
our vision.. But even these are but as a handful of 
sand from the seashore, in comparison with the mul- 
titude into which astronomy has resolved the nebuls. 
As we pass on from number to the numberless, the 
imagination is overpowered, and we are tempted 
to think our estimate of our own world and its 
affairs is nothing but a stupendous act of collective 
egotism. , 

Graver still are the consequences when we turn to 
the field of revelation. The Christian gospel assumes 
that our tiny planet has been a subject of intense 
and unique interest to the Creator of all things, visible 
and invisible, which must give it an exceptional 
position in the spiritual order of things. Ard from 
the beginning of a true perception of the vastness of 
celestial spaces, and the countlessness of the heavenly 
bodies, it has been felt that this was a fresh stumbling- 
block to the weak in faith. 

It was this which prompted the Church to cling to 
the old Ptolemaic theory, which belittled all other 
bodies in comparison with the earth, and asserted for 
it a central position. It was, in truth, the weakness 
of its own faith in God, which prompted its refusal 
of the new light on his works. It feared that’ the 
larger knowledge of his works might. overthrow the 
teachings of his Word. It was natural, in the lower 
sense, that they should try to save what they knew 


:| to be precious from a peril that seemed so dreadful. 


But it was not faith, but distrust of God, which sug- 





gested the methods they took. 

The problem thus suggested is one which still 
| Presses upon many thoughtful people. Tennyson, in 
a conversation reported by Mr. Symonds, declared 
that it weighed upon himself. No one, not even a 
Chalmers, can supply his brother man with a ready- 


| made solution of it. The faith which holds fast to 


God, in spite of this trial to it, must be a personal 
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victory, won in the solitude of the soul's commun- 
ings with God. Many a man has the experience 
George Fox had when darkness came over him, and 
he heard a voice saying, “All things come by nature,” 
and has fears that there is no God, no soul, no life 
after death. And open to every man lies the same. 
way of escape, when, in Muhammadan phrase, he 
“takes refuge with God.” But not a formula, but 
a fight, will suffice to bring him there. 

There are, however, suggestions which make this 
fight of faith easier. One of these science itself fur- 
nishes. When the mechanical and physical phases 
of science had the upper hand, there seemed no 
reason why one planet should not be inhabited as 
well as another, and each solar system as rich in life 
as any of the rest. Since Darwin fixed attention on 
the sciences which deal with organic existence, the 
matter is seen to be much Jess simple. The condi- 
tions under which organic life is possible are at once 
so limited and so complex, that no one would assume 
that all that is required*for its development is space 
and standing-room. In fact, the range of tempera- 
ture within which that life can exist is so small in com-- 
parison with the range within our own system, as to 
make it very unlikely that there is organic life in any 
of our planetary neighbors. 

Mars is only the possible home of organic exist- 
ence besides our earth, and even in Mars it must 
have a difficult abiding-place. Of the other suns 
and systems, we know nothing whatever in this re- 
gard. It is not science, but conjecture, which would 
ascribe to any of them a place like that our earth 
occupies, and science, since Darwin, bids us doubt, 
rather than dogmatize in the style of Fontenelle. 
The existence, therefore, of vast regions of space, 
and of innumerable solar and planetary occupants 
for these, gives us no reason to assert with posi- 
tiveness that our earth holds no exceptional place in 
the physical system of things. 

To say so, is not to say that these other suns and 

systems fill no place of use. We do not say that even 
of planets like Neptune, in which men’s blood would 
freeze in their veins, or like Mercury, in which the same 
blood would boil, or even of the barren and rocky 
moon, which has no water and no atmosphere: The 
great purposes of use which God had in making the 
worlds may be noble, varied, worthy of himself, and 
yet not just those which belong to our world. It is 
an appeal to the barrenness of our imaginations and 
the shallowness of our insights, to assume that they 
must be duplicates of this earth, or else mere barren 
and useless wastes. Indeed, is not this the highest 
possible instance of terrestrial self-conceit ? 
. Bupposing, even, that all the stars are planet-girded 
suns, and all, or a large proportion, of them inhab- 
ited,—it does not follow that our earth cannot hold, 
in the moral and spiritual order, that exceptional 
place the Bible claims for it. It is the home of sin, 
of wilful, conscious departure from the will of the 
Creator, and therefore from spiritual fellowship with 
him. Those who hold that the fall of man into sin 
was a necessary step in his spiritual development, 
and that men must learn to distinguish the evil from 
the good by eating dust and ashes, not butter and 
honey, will be constrained to seek a similar condition 
in all other inhabited worlds. But those who regard 
sin as wilful, needless, and utterly abnormal, may 
well hold that the presence of moral evil in our 
planet is enough to account for the divine interest in 
its well-being and the divine sacrifices for its restora- 
tion. In this view, it is the one lost sheep that has 
wandered into the spiritual wilderness, and which the 
shepherd leaves the ninety and nine to seek. It is 
the one piece of money that has fallen, or; rather, 
has flung itself, from the hand of Ged into the filth; 
and. he seeks diligently till he find it. And when he 
has found it, he will not keep his joy to himself. 
There will be joy in the presence of his angels, of all 
the unfallen creatures in all the worlds, over the 
recovery. 


in the line of his other mocking in providence. It is 
not the big that he chooses. As Goethe points out, 
the Bible is the book which glorifies the small things. 
Judea was a small country, its people a petty nation. 
In the great hurlyburly of the world’s politics they 
seldom played even a secondary, and never a primary, 
part. The Sargons and Nebuchadnezzars and Alex- 
anders and Czsars treat the country as a petty prov- 
ince, because they took its measure by their stand- 
ards, and found it # petty place. A line or two in 
an inscription, a detachment of soldiers as garrison, 
is all they bestow upon it. The Jew naturally felt 
his smallness among the nations. He wanted to be 
great in the world’s scale of magnitude. He hoped 
the Messiah would make him so, and invest Judea 
with empire. It was because Christ showed no 
sign of doing this, acted, indeed, on quite another 
standard of magnitude, that the hearts of the people 
turned away from him. 

How insignificant, again, was that’ Life which has 
“brought the other world to this,” as Lowell says! 
It was spent mostly in obscurity and in. manual 
labor. It was not made illustrious by any exhibition 
of power, either artistic, or intellectual, or adminis- 
trative. Its years of public‘action were employed in 
teaching the ignorant multitudes of a few fishing 
towns, especially Capernaum. The end came in a 
death which involved ignominy, As trifling as our 
earth’s place among the stars, was the place held by 
Jesus of Nazareth in the presence of the great heroes 
and thinkers of this world. But the world finds less 
and less difficulty in acknowledging that this life 
stands apart from all others, as the great central life 
of our race. It dates its era from the birth of this 
life in a stable. It-owns that the grandest glory 
known to man is that which gathers about the cross 
in which this life came to an end. 

“ God chose the foolish things of the world, that he 
might put to shame them that are wise; and God 
chose the weak things of the world, that he might 
put to shame the things that are strong; and the 
base things of the world, and the things that are 
despised, did God choose, and ‘the things that are 
not, that he might bring to nought the things that 
are: that no flesh should glory before God.” This 
great law lies writ at large in his providence ; it is 
exemplified in the method of redemption. Shall we 
falter in faith if we find its analogy in nature? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Words are suggestive rather than definitive; and many 
a word is suggestive at one time of one truth, and at an- 
other time of another truth diametrically apposed to the 
first one. We say of “ life” that it is “ real” and that it 
is “earnest,” and again that it is but “a fleeting show.” 
Both statements are true in a sense, yet they are contra- 
dictory and inconsistent in another sense. We have to 
be on our guard against being misled by the use of a 
word in a statement which is intended to suggest, but 
not to define, a thought. The “letter” of a word some- 
times killeth the thought, while the “spirit” of that 
word would give life. A North Carolina Sunday-school 
superintendent fears that the word “ illusion,” as used in 
a recent editorial in these pages, may prove a “snare” 
to the unwary, and he protests vigorously against it a 
follows : 


I send you a clipping from The Sunday School Times, headed 
“The Value of Illusion,” goncerning which I and some of your 
patrons fail by far toagree with you, You claim the art, trade, 
or habit of the practice of illusion to be a virtue, a practice that 
the young should not ignore nor the old reject, and that to cul- 
tivate illusion will prove a blessing. As I, and we, construe 
the practice, if it does not prove a curse in this life, it will 


article in your next issue, with an explanation, more fully. If 
a man, by the grace of God, gets the natural man destroyed in 
him, can it prove an annoyance in him, or to any one else? 
We think it should enable him to rejoice that he was saved 
from self and selfish motives, How can it be defended in its 
relations to human life? How can there be anything noble in 
a thing that God forbids? How can it be healthy, and savor 
of good? How can the practice of illusion be beneficial to the 
welfare and destiny of man, when God says abstain from all 
appearance of evil? 





Moreover, the exceptional place assigned to our 
petty planet in the revelation of God’s will is exactly 


. 


The “illusion” spoken of in the editorial is an illu- 


surely be so in the future. You will please reproduce the | ; 


for us than a full Laseiddee of the dead reality. Itis 
an illusion that he does not forbid, but that he does ap- 
prove. It isan “appearance” of good, and not an ap- 
pearance of evil. A child looking at the bright colors 
of the suriset clouds seems to see in them a vision of the 
glories of heaven, and he is made glad accordingly. If 
he saw that those clouds were stornr clouds, ready to 
burst of the earth with destructive force, he would have 
a reality that was not so near the truth as thie illusion 
which suggests a higher and better trath above and 
beyond the bare facts. A Bible reader comes to think 
of heaven as a veritable city, with streets of gold and 
gates of pearl; and he is not harmed by this illusion. 
A loving and confiding child gees in his mother only 
that which is pure and lovely, and he deems her saintly 
and angelic. This isan illusion, but it is better for him 
as yet to be under its influence, than to know, thus early, 
all the sad realities of human nature in its worst pos- 
sibilities. It isin this sense that Longfellow says: 


“ How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 

With its illusious, aspirations, dreams! 
* Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 

Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend!” 
God hides from our sight dread realities of the future, 
and encourages us to walk in hopeful and helpful illu- 
sions of the bright present in his service. Yet God 
wants us to bear in mind that now we see as in a mirror 


.| dimly, because we are.not yet capable of comprehending 


the full truth as it will be disclosed when we are able to 
bear it, 


It is not always easy to distinguish between a doubt of 
one’s self, and a doubt of one’s Saviour. He who doubts 
whether he can be saved because he is so great a sinner, 
is really doubting whether Jesus Christ is as great and 
as loving as the Bible represents him. And he who 
doubts whether he can do what he ought to do in his 
sphere of duty, is indulging a doubt whether Christ can 
and will strengthen him for whatever he ought todo. A 
lady teacher in Illinois is perplexed with a sense of lack, 
which would seem to be a lack of faith in Christ, rather 
than of grace from Christ. She says: 


A Sunday-school teacher for about fifteen years has taught 
one class for more than eight years, and another for nearly 
five; has been devoted to her work, faithfully preparing the 
lessons for her class, carrying her class to God daily in prayer, 
and endeavoring, as opportunity offered, to urge her scholars 
individually to accept Christ, though always finding this a dif- 
ficult work, perhaps because of the same natural timidity 
which has always made it difficult to speak to others of her own 
deeper religious experiences. This teacher has won and held 
the love, respect, and confidence of each class which she has 
taught, and the growth and interest in the classes have been 
encouraging; and she has been permitted to help by her words 
those who were trying to live a Christian life, to make the way: 
a little clearer, to dispel some doubts, and to strengthen Chris- 
tian character. Butin all these years she has not, to her knowl- 
edge, been the direct means of bringing one soul to Christ, and 
the question frequently confronts her, Is her work a failure? 
and should she resign her place, and attempt no longer a work 
which is most dear to her? Some years ago, she learned in a 
normal class this statement of the object of the Sunday-school : 
the “ bringing of souls to Christ, and the building up of souls 
in Christ.” Something of the latter she has been able to ac- 
complish, but nothing, so far as she knows, of the former, 
Must she conclude that she is a failure? and, if so, is there any 
way to transform such a failure into success ? 


When Jesus Christ sets a disciple of his at a special 
work, he promises to be with that disciple, enabling him 
to do all that he is set to do. If a mountain stands in 
the way of duty doing, the disciple who says to that 
‘mountain, “ Be thou taken up and cast into the sea, and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what 
he saith cometh to pass, he shall have it.” That Illi- 
nois teacher believes that she can have a measure of 
success in training souls in Christ, because she has proof 
in that direction in her own experience; but she is not 
so sure that she can have success in winning souls to 
Christ, because she has no proof in her experience in 
that direction. This looks as if she based her confidence 
on her work, rather than on His word. Her confidence 
is strengthened by a backward look, rather than by a 
forward one. Now let her take the promise of Jesus to 
herself as if she had never heard it before, and let her 
not doubt in her heart that it sha]] be made good to her; 
let her forget the things which are behind, and press 
forsard to those which are before; and let her go from 
her knees in faith to that one of her pupils who has not 
accepted Christ, and lead that scholar lovingly to the 
Saviour’s feet. There is no need to question about her 
own power, for apart from Christ she can do nothing; 
and there is no need to question about Christ’s power 





sion which God grants to us in his providence, as better ' 


through her, for by him.she can do all things, -And let 
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her sealize that it i: only a lack of prevailing trust in 
_ Him that can cause her to fail of having the blessing 
which comes surely to one who has that trust. Can she 
* feel that Christ is ready to make her work in this line 
@ success at once, as he promises to? If so, what bear- 
ing on the case have all her past years of lack, save as an 
indication that she has not had that divine assurance of 
certain blessing which she now has, and which she will 
have in spite of all that is gone? 


_ 








“THOUGH YOUR SINS BE AS SCARLET.” 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Thanks for that word of old-time said, 
Thanks for that glimmer of scarlet dye, 
All we, sin burdened, bow the head, 
Each owning, “ The chief of sinners I.” 
But, though abashed and stricken and shamed, 
In one dear promise our hearts are glad ; 
There is one Name in the heavens named 
That cleanseth the evil and cheereth the sad. 


Thanks for that hope in One who gave 

His life a ransom from Satan’s power ; 
There is no fetter can bind the slave 

Redeemed and freed in Christ’s good hour ; 
Whiter than snow we yet shall stand 

In the presence of Him whose own we are ; 
And here, as we travel a desert laud, 

The light before is our guiding star. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE BEDOUIN. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


The sun is the great time-keeper of the Bedouin. By 
his pace their day is arranged, and all their journeys are 
measured. The three great points from which they 
reckon are sunrise, noon, and sunset (Shur@k esh-Shems, 
Zahr, and Maghrab). If they have a journey on band, 
they like to be off before sunrise ; and no one ever will- 
ingly stays abroad after sunset. They struggle to reach 
some friendly roof ere the last beams of departing day 
have fled. It is contrary to the etiquette of the Khd/a, 
or “empty waste,” for a guest to throw himself upon his 
host-after sunset. The evening meal, the chief meal of 
the day, is eaten then. To arrive after it is prepared or 
eaten, is to put the host to all the trouble of fresh prepa- 
ration, which no Arab would do if he could possibly 
help it. Butif the guest be of any consideration, the 
host would feel worse than al] that he was thus deprived 
of the privilege of making a proper feast. Therefoge it 
is said by common consent that “the guest who arrives 
after sunset should go supperless to sleep.” There is, 
however, another reason for fleeing from the shadows of 
early night; for then especially the robber pests of the 
wilds love to practice their dark craft, having thus the 
whole night before them for flight. With so many hours 
of a start before his crime is discovered, the murderer or 
the robber, knowing well the intricacies of the desert, is 
almost certain to-escape. 

+ The Arab “ houses,” as they call them, are made of 
goats’ hair, spun and woven by the women into long 
strips of about fifteen or eighteen inches wide. The 
weft is stretched on a frame, and the woof is worked in 
by. the women’s fingers, and driven tightly up by what 
looks like a large, short-toothed, wooden comb. Dark 
brown and white are the colors mostly employed; and 
in this weaving great proficiency is often attained. 
These pieces are sewed together with hair thread into 
pieces of sufficient breadth. Two poles are set up at 
each end of the space to be covered; over these the roof 
cloth is stretched, ropes from either end being attached 
to pins firmly driven into the ground. As many poles 
(‘Amdd, “column ”) as are needed to support the roof 
are introduced inf the body of the house, and over 
these, by side ropes, also attached to pegs in the ground, 
the roof is drawn taut. Often cloth’ is made sufficient 
only for one side and one end of the house. This is hung 
just under the eaves, and is moved round with the sun, so 
as to give shade all the day long. This hair cloth, once 
wetted, draws so tightly together that not a drop of rain 
can penetrate it. Many believe that its power of resist- 
ing the rain is increased by the smoke of green wood 
fires. The erection of the house is the work of the 
harim (“the women ”’), and among them it is reckoned a 
high accomplishment to be able at one blow of the 
wooden mallet to drive the tent-pegs home. Thus it has 
doubtless been from of old; and it was a practiced hand 
that Jael the Kenite brought to drive the tent-pin 
through the brow of the sleeping Sisera. 

The houses are divided into two parts. The one end 





is the women’s, or more private family apartment, into 
which strangers-do not intrude. Here are kept the 
household stores,—coffee, tobacco, rice, etc. Here also 
will be found the small strongly-bound box contain- 
ing contracts which, most probably, the owner cannot 
read, and any treasures to which more than usual value 
is attached. Thus the son of a chief produced on one 
occasion, and displayed with no little pride, decorations 
bestowed by European governments upon his ancestors 
for service rendered in troublous times. The other 
apartment is public. Here all meet on equal terms. In 
this end the guest is received, and made to recline on 
cushions, which may be covered with silk if the master 
of the house (Sahib el- Beit) is a man of substance. A 
shallow hole at one side serves as fireplace, where coffee 
is prepared for the company. The fire may be protected 
from the wind by a large stone. 

The houses of an encampment are set end to end, with 
about the space of one house between. If there are few, 
there may be but a single row, but two rows are most 
common, forming a kind of‘street. The place of honor 
is at the right hand as one enters the encampment, and 
at either end this position is occupied by one of sheikhly 
rank. The status of the householder may usually be in- 
ferred from the size of his house, which is reckoned by 
the number of tent-poles (‘awamid) necessary to support 
it. The chief’s tent in the larger tribes gpreads out its 
ample brown wings, providing accommodation for many 
guests, 

To the women fall all the work and all the drudgery 
about the camp. We have seen that they make and 
pitch the tents. Their duty it is to fetch water; and 
many a weary tramp they have, returning exhausted, 
with the great sweating girbies on their backs. If the 
fountain or cistern is very far off, they may have donkeys 
on which to bring the precious liquid, in tanned goat- 
skins. They, of course, have the cooking to do, and 
must hold themselves réady at any moment to obey their 
lord’s behests. In case of a rihiah, or change of encamp- 
ment, they must pack all the goods, strike the tents, and 
put everything in place, ready for the camels to carry. 
Their lazy lords are meantime lounging about in what- 
ever shade there may be, changing their position as the 
-sun moves, “drinking’’ (that is, smoking) ¢tittun, or ‘‘ to- 
bacco,” indulging in coffee with the sheikh, or yawning 
over some tale told for the hundredth time. But when 
a ghazzu, or raid, on another tribe is projected, then all 
is stiramong them. Each man girds on his weapons, 


forward eagerly in search of plunder. 

The degradation of the women is completed by the 
practice of polygamy and the freedom of divorce. The 
husband, in a moment of displeasure, may simply utter 
the formula of divorce, and his wife ceases absolutely to 
be his. No particular disgrace attaches to the divorced 
wife, who usually finds another willing enough to give 
her a place in his Aarim. But the husband whose wite 
has run away from him smarts for long under the indig- 
nity, and suffers much from the ribald jestings of his fel- 
lows. Marriage is simply a matter of arrangement be- 
tween fathers, in which the women have little or no 
voice. The father of many daughtera tries to solace 
himself in his misfortune by making as good a bargain 
as possible when the time comes for their marriage. 
The mother of daughters is despised, but the aged mother 
of sons is held in high reverence as one who has con- 
tributed to the honor of her family, to the strength and 
dignity of the tribe. 

The wealth of the Bedouin, like that of Abraham and 
the patriarchs, consists in flocks and herds. They roam 
over wide tracts, wherever vegetation is found, and water 
to allay the thirst that haunts the dweller in the desert 
like the shadow of death. The poorer men and youths 
take charge of the flocks, “‘leading them forth” to pas- 
tures which, alas! are not often very green, and conduct- 
ing them every second, or third, day, at the most, to the 
watering. Here it were not difficult to see at any time a 
reproduction, true even to the minor details, of the 
strifes between the herdsmen of Isaac and those of 
Abimelech. To the stranger’s eye the confusion at the 
watering is complete. In reality, there is mingling, but 
no confusion. The watering over, each shepherd stands 
apart, calls his own to him by name, and the various 
flocks move off their several waye. 

The scenes at the desert wells are not always so peace- 
ful. Mr. Doughty tells a gruesome tale of a band of 
wild outriders from the Yemen quarter, who, after a 
long, hot ride, reached a little pool. The first man 
sprang forward, filled a vessel, and put it to his lips. 
He never drank. With an awful oath, the second 





plunged his sword into his fellow’s heart, seized the 


grasps his spear, mounts his riding-camel, and pushes 


vessel, and raised it to drink, when he also fell under a 
mortal blow from the sword of the man who followed 
him, who, in similar frenzy for water, would not wait 
until his comrade drank, Then the leader of the band 
exercised his authority. The fierce fellows were placed 
in a row, and had water handed to them in turn. What 
a man of iron that commander must have been | 

To every camp is attached a number of dogs, that 
belong in a general way tothe community. They are 
ferocious brutes, and it is by no means safe for a stranger 
to approach them alone. They seem to sleep most of 
the day, and to wake most of the night. There must be 
a good deal of the wolf in these brutes. At any rate, 
they are the chief protectors of the flocks by night from, 
the ravages of the desert wolves, At the approach of 
their enemies, the wild alarm they raise fills the waste 
and wakes the herdsmen. 

Among the. nobler sort, these Houses of hair are the 
very homes of open-handed hospitality, and the enter- 
tainment in the best of them is hardly less than royal. 
Many of the worthier thoughts of the desert dwellers 
circle round this ancient custom, and the various tribes 
vie with each other in tales that record the generosity 
and hospitality of their ancestors. The motives to hos- 
pitality are many. I mention but two. First and 
strongest.is, doubtiess, the feeling that all men are God’s 
guests, sharing his hospitality under the great tent of 
the heavens. It becomes not, therefore, the Arab, under 
the shadow of his own tent, to refuse the God-given 
bounties to his fellow-sojourner. God, who gave the 
food, has sent the guest. His bounty will not fail in 
what is needful forthe morrow. Second, the predatory 
customs of the Arabs, preying on each other continually, 
make possession so uncertain that it is hardly thought 
worth preserving to-night what may be carried off by 
the enemy to-morrow. When he has been abroad on a 
successful raid, the Arab will distribute lavishly of his 
gains, in the highest spirits, seeking others to rejoice 
with him. If he is straitened to-day, he spares not his 
narrow stores, living in hope that good fortune awaits 
him on the morrow. 

The honor of his host is precious in the eyes of his 
guest. It were a grievous insult to eat all that is set 
before him; this would indicate that the host was 
illiberal in his supplies, and parsimony is the abhor- 
rence of his generous soul. Here is an illustration of 
the manner in which the host’s credit is guarded. Fifty 
horsemen arrived at a chief’s tent in the Jordan valley. 
It was towards evening, and they were unexpected, 
To prepare a repast forsuch a number was not easy. 
Speedily, however, a little hiil of steaming rice was 
brought forth upon a huge charger. The leader of the 
troop sat down, and called five men by name, They ate 
a few handfuls each. Then the leader quietly tapped 
with his finger on the edge of the charger, when they at 
once arose and withdrew, their places being taken by 
others similarly called by ndme. This process was re- 
peated until all had eaten, after which there still re- 
mained sufficient for the host and his family, with some- 
thing to spare. Had each eaten what he could, all, aud 
far more, would easily have disappeared. As it was, 
they all had enough for their necessities, and the sharaf 
(“ honor’’) of their host was saved. 

Save among the pests that haunt the solitary places, 
ready to spring upon the lonely traveler unawares, like 
a wild beast on its prey, to whom no life is sacred that 
stands between them and plunder, and to whom there 
seems to be a certain diabolical gratification in the mere 
sight of blood, one need not greatly fear for his life in 
any encounter with the Bedouin. They may rob him, even 
of his clothes, wounding him, if necessary to this end; 
but his life they will mostly leave to the disposal of him * 
who gave it. ' 

There is a code of honor among Arabs as among pugil- 
ists at home; but here it refers not tothe manner of the 
blow, nor the place where it falls; it has to do with the 
weapon. To strike a man with the fist, or with a blunt 
instrument of any kind, is to put a heavy insult upon 
him, To #trike with a sharp weapon, or smite with the 
edge of the sword, may be criminal, but it involves no 
disgrace. Buffeting of the cheek, or plucking of the 
beard, is reckoned shameful in the extreme, and not to 
be forgiven. As between man and man, and tribe and 
tribe, the dex talionis is in full force. In such case the 
tribe is not regarded as an agg@egate, but as an organic 
unity, of which every man in it is a member, even as the 
hand is of the body. If the hand do one an injury, 
he will be satisfied if his enemy is punished through 
the foot, or any other member. Even so, if one mem- 
ber of a tribe commit an injury upon a member of 





another, be is held to have insulted the whole of that 
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tribe, and if the particular offender cannot be- found, 
any one of his tribe may be taken for vengeance. In- 
jury for injury, blood for blood, is the stern law. The 
offending tribe may confess the wrong, and offer to com- 
pound for a certain amount, The sum in such cases is 
fixed in solemn conclave by representatives of the dif- 
ferent tribes, and usually payment is made in camels or 
other animals to the value agreed upon, This being 
accepted the feud is at amend. But among the aristoc- 
racy of the Bedouin, the nobler sort, such compounding for 
blood is esteemed dishonorable. There the whole tribe, 
and the wider circle of those with whom the particular 
tribe claims relationship, are seen to be a staunch con- 


federacy for the defense of the manslayer, and for mutual 


protection against the common foe. 

The sheyakh, who administer justiceamong the Bedouin, 
are renowned for their integrity, and for the equity of 
their decisions. Bribes to them are offeredin vain. I 
have heard of several cases in which townsmen, dis- 
agreeing, rather than appear before the corrupt courts of 
the land where each must lose, whoever wins, have 
resolved to submit their disputes to the arbitratiou of 
the Bedouin sheydkh,in whose judgment both parties have 
at once and fully acquiesced. It is a principle with them 
that no :provocation can justify personal violence, In 
cases where blows have been given, no progress can be 
made until a balance of injuries has been struck, Only 
when the least injured has suffered in person or in goods, 
80 as to equalize the injuries, may the case be heard and 
adjudicated upon. The deliverance of the sheyAkh car- 
ties with it the moral weight of the whole tribe. He who 
disregards it practically passes upon himself sentence of 
outlawry. 

The devotion of the Arab to his steed has been sung 
in many lands, and in many tongues. His mare is, indeed, 
frequently the Arab’s first care; more to him, it would 
almost seem, than either wife or child. In the seasons 
when green food is scarce, at evening, when the camels 
come in to be milked, only when the mare has*drunk 
her share of foaming milk, may the mouths of the house- 
hold be filled. In his raids upon other tribes, the Arab 
will ride out on his camel, his mare led, saddled and 
teady by his side. In the hourwf peril he will leave his 
camel, and commit: himself to her fleet limbs; and not 
once nor twice in the course of his roving life may the 
Arab owe life and all else to the speed of his favorite 
animal, Tenderly cared for at other times, her every 
want anticipated, her master ready to share with her his 
last bite, when the moment of trial comes, she will fly 
off as if she would outstrip the wind; and the dis- 
tance covered, ere she shows any signs of fatigue, would 
seem fabulous to Western ears. The Arab’s fondness 
for the horse often becomes a craze, so that if he be too 
poor to own an animal, he will bring a bone and lay it 
in his tent, in some measure te satisfy his longing for 
the presence of his four-footed friend. A horse is fre- 
quently the property not of one or two only, but of many. 
It is considered as consisting of so many parts, each of 
which is bought by a distinct party, so that all ure able 
to say, with some show of reason, that they possess horse- 
flesh. The owner of a good horse will part with it only 
of necessity, and then with a heavy grudge. If pressed 
by poverty, he may allow another to become part pro- 
prietor; but he will be poor, indeed, ere he sell right out. 
In cases of partnership, the one who keeps the horse is 
said to have the rasan, or halter, and in return for the 
food he is entitled to the use of it. 

The staple food of the Bedouin is simply milk, with the 
fruit of the date-palm. Coffee is their well-nigh univer- 
sal beverage, and few indeed are the Arabs who will not 
bless the traveler for a cigarra, or a little bit of the much- 


* loved tittun, The use of intoxicants is almost, one might 


say altogether, unknown among;them. 

Their clothing is of a like simple character. A long, 
white shirt, a blue overall, with the ordinary hair ‘ada, 
or coarse cloak, constitute the chief part of the gentle- 
man’s wardrobe, Red shoes, £u/tyeh, and ‘akai complete 
his attire. The women wear a single blue garment, 
with ample folds and long, wide sleeves. Gathered by 
a belt round the waist, it hangs not ungracefully. Both 
men and women may don in winter a rough coat of 
sheepskin, the wool turned inside. The women, whose 
faces and limbs are atrociously tatooed in blue, wear 
abundance of rude jewelry on fingers, wrists, ankles, ears, 
and even, at times, lips &nd noses. The men may have 
one or more simple rings on their fingers; their heads 
are often partially shaven, and the remaining hair hangs 
in two thick plaits down the back. 

Old muazzie-loading pistols, long brass-bound flint- 
locks and blunderbusses, even an occasional rifle, may 


which the Bedouin are most at home are the native spear 


—the long rumh, which the Arab carries so proudly and | is 


so grucefully—and the native sword. In the tempering 
of the sword blade, it is said that the Arabs are great 
adepts still. The nabdt, or heavy club, of course is found 
every where, 

The Bedouin love the open air, and cannot endure the 
confinement of towns and villages. In this respect they 
offer a striking contrast with the miserable Fellahin, who 
build their mud walls without even a window, for fear the 
winds of heaven may blow upon them. A story is told 
of a fair Bedoui maiden whose charms captivated the 
heart of a rich Damascene of princely rank. With joy 
and pride he led his bride to his home, But she could 
not live long there. Even in the most beautiful and 
airy apartments, amid the most splendid and Juxurious 
furniture, she pined for the freedom of the desert life, 
and for the unfettered winds from the wilds. 

Some twenty years ago a Jewish couple were traveling 
in the desert of Palmyra, when a terrible sand-storm 
swept down upon the party ef which they formed a part, 
The blinding terror past, they looked in vain for their 
infant son, whom they were carrying with them. With 
breaking hearts they resigned themselves to their fate, 
and passed on, Only some’ two years ago a fine stalwart 
youth, clad in the garb of the desert, entered their quiet 
home in Beyrout, and they were overjoyed to find in 
him their long mourned-for son. He had been found by 
the Bedouin, almost dead, among the sand after the sterm, 
Carefully nurtured in their airy homes, he grew up like 
one of themselves, In due time he learned how he had 
been found, and a consuming desire possessed him to 
discover his parents, and tell them of his welfare. By 
dint of persistent inquiry he at last was able to gladden 
their hearts with the tale of his deliverance. He stayed 
with them two or three days, then the longings of the 
desert came over him. He felt pent-up and almost suf- 
focated in the close streets an® closer houses. It was 
more than he could endure, and bidding his parents an 
affectionate farewell, he returned to the desert, like a 
bird from the cage to the breezy woods. 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





ANSWERED PRAYER, 
BY MYRA GOODWIN. PLANTZ, 


I asked for bread : God gave'a stone instead. 
Yet while I pillowed there my weary head, 
The angels made a ladder of my dreams; 
Which upward to celestial mountains led. 
And when I woke, beneath the morning’s beams, 
Around my resting-place fresh manna lay ; 
And, praising God, I went upon my way, 
For I was fed. 


I asked for strength; for with the noontide heat 
I fainted, while the reapers, singing sweet, 
Went forward with ripe sheaves I could not bear. 
Then came the Master, with his blood-stained feet, 
And lifted me wfth sympathetic care. 
Then on his arm I leaned till all was done ; 
And I stood with the rest at set of sun, 
My task complete, 


I asked fortight: around me closed the night, 
Nor guiding star met my bewildered sight, 
For storm-clouds gathered in a tempest near. 
Yet, in the lightning’s blazing, roaring flight, 
I saw the way before me straight and clear. 
What though his leading pillar was of fie, 
And not the sunbeam of my heart’s desire? 
My path was bright. 


God answers prayer: sometimes, when hearts are weak, 
He gives the very gifts believers seek. 
But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 
And trust God’s silence when he does not speak ; 
For he, whose name is Love, will send the best. 
Stars may burn out, nor mountain walls endure, 
But God is true, his promises are sure 
To those who seek, 


Detroit, Mich. 





THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE IN RELIGION, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F, GENUNG, 


In much of the Christian system of endeavor which is 
taught especially to young people at the present day, as 
well as in that setting of the standard of religious feeling 
which is attempted in the hymns of the period, there is 
to be noted a certain tendency to elevate the present 
participle to a position of prominence; that is to say, 
attention is made to dwell on the religious act or state 
while it is in progress, and for the sake of seeing its 


movement. as a beautiful or desirable thing in itself. 





be found among them. But the weapons in the use of 


The young Christian is led to contemplate himself as 


doing something, experiencing 

made tunefully to assert that he is doing it, with the 
view, perhaps, of thereby elevating himself to that point 
where it shall become an accomplished fact. The habit 
is thus encouraged, not so much of frankly hoping or 
aspiring “for that we see not,” but of professing it, or 
in various ways of producing the illusion of its existence 
in ourselves as a step toward its attainment. 

Whether this religious habit is an entirely healthy one 
or not, each of us will practically decide for himself. I 
conceive that at least a service may bé rendéred to the 
disciple by pointing it out, just as we may do a real ser- 
vice to the artist or writer by making him see the man- 
nerisms into which he falls. The prominence of the 
present participle in religion seems to me interesting as 
a mark of the prevailing temper or degree of faith in the 
Christian experience which is cultivated in our evan- 
gelical churches. — 

In the revival hymns of the period, for instance, the 
young disciple is led to assert, with recurrent emphasis, 
that he is “ trusting,” that he is “‘ coming to the cross,” 
that he is “ counting all but dross,” that he is “standing 
on the promises,” “leaning onthe everlasting arms,” 
“drawing to Jesus’ feet,” “clinging close to thee,” 
“waiting” for various things that are spiritually de- 
sirable. In hymns that express collective feeling, the 
imagination glows with the contemplation of the sacra- 
mental host “marching as to war,” “ marchirfg to Zion,” * 
“sweeping through’the gates.” A favorite act seems to 
be that of coming, and the space to be traversed seems 
never capable of being covered. The person is “coming 
to the cross;” he is “coming nearer to the cross,” 
“coming, coming to-day;” and one almost wonders 
whether, in this ever-approaching nearer, there may be 
probability of the goal being reached some time, or 
whether there is something of the asymptote in that 
perpetual line 6f march. In some hymns intended to 
wing the Christian’s devotion the spirit is not that of 
direct prayer, but rather that of contemplating one’s 
self while praying, or informing us, since it is “the 
blessed hour of prayer,” what he is praying about, and 
to whom. Now, all these religious acts are good things 
to do; but the question. might be entertained whether 
they might.not some of them better be done without the 
person’s making so loud .a proclamation.of theact+ 
whether the self-conscious lingering over these acts of 
one’s own piety'does not belong to the dress parade of 
religion-rather than to its serious achievement. , 

It is to be noted that the most of the hymns which 
thus make prominent the present participle are hymns 
intended to induce some inward experience, or else to 
reinforce belief in some doctrine. The poet desires us 
to be something emotionally, or to believe something, 
and so he pictures the emotion, or the state consequent 
upon the belief, by the progressive action of the present 
participle as in a panorama, On the other hand, as 
hymns rise to an actual occasion, and come to a close 


| grapple’ with real motives, they lose the present par- 


ticiple. When one is intent on a real result, he has 
little impulse to protract tle action while achieving it, 
Those who contemplate themselves working are net 
working in earnest, Those who analyze and gloat over 
their happiness are not the most really happy. Carlyle 
reminds us that the greatest operations of nature are 
noiseless, and that not he is to be envied who bogsts 
that his system isin high order, but rather that peptic 
countryman who says that for his part he has no system. 
The lyrical expressiéns of our inward states which make 
them such long-drawn objects of contemplation strike a 
note of unreality, and introduce the faintest suspicion that 
the religion thus attitudinizing is a pinchbeck religion. 
I am far from ruling out the present participle as unfit 
for the expredsion of religious feeling or incitement. It 
has its use in worship and exhortation just as in all 
speech. When we inform the hetdless sinner, with 
touching lyric utterance, that he is ‘sowing the seed by 
the daylight fair,” and at noon and in the solemn night, 
—the seed of eternal happiness or wo,—we are engaged 
in real religious work with an occasion and a motive. 
But in its general employment the preyalence of the 
present participle as applied to our inward states or our 
inchoate activities, is the note of certain conditions of 
faith which are of questionable value in religion, and 
whose encouragement can hard)y be called edification. 
1. It is the note of self-consciousness, It indicates 
that one’s own spiritual state or his activity is of such 
absorbing interest that he enjoys himself with his own 
emotions and movements, instead of being entirely en- 
listed in some outward end in God’s kingdom, Like 
Mrs. Poyser’s clock, he is rapturously striking, not be- 





cause it is the hour, but because there is “summat 
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wrong in his own irside.” A religion which seeks ex- 
pression in descriptions of its own emotions is too largely 
charged with self-consciousness to be entirely healthy. 
The tremendous interests of the world’s salvation have 
not sufficiently enlisted its attention and drawn it out of 
itself. 

2. It is the note of self-incitation. A self-conscious- 
ness which one is moved to assert is not generally the 
one of which he is in the securest pdéssession. Often we 
are led to suspect that the person is asserting with a self- 
deafening clamor the existence of that inner state which 
he feels that he ought to possess, and that he is not 
quite sincere in bringing it within the range of the 
present participle. He is doing what the author of 
“God in his World” would call rearing a spiritual life 
upon a notional basis. Just as physical invalids are 
made to discover in themselves the presence of a)! sorts 
of diseases by reading the descriptions of symptoms in 
the patent-medicine literature, so the conscious life of 
the spirit may be greatly affected by the contemplation 
of those experiences which one does not as yet really 
possess. Indeed, the spiritual life is still more suscepti- 
ble to the influence of the imagination than is the life of 
the nerves. It is therefore a skilful move on the part of 
those who aim at edification by worship when they cal! 
in the imagination to assert that which it is hoped may 
come to pass. But it may be questioned whether the 
edification thus produced is not a superficial edification, 
and whether the spiritual life thus establishing itse!f is 
entirely sincere and healthful. 

; 8. But the prevalence of the present participle is, 
moreover, the note of labored faith. Our age, as we are 
repeatedly informed, is not an age of faith; and to me one 
of the telltale signs of the pathetic struggle between 
rationalism and belief is the rhymed clamor of wor- 
shipers declaring that they are enjoying as a spontaneous 
emotional state that which theology has brought within 
its reach only by the severest thinking. Immediate 
religious perception can hardly be conscious of certain 
of such acts, and the employment of such technical 
terms to designate states of feeling, indicates that the 
worshiper has caught a glimpse of some article of faith 
which he is trying to make his own by emotional means. 
His faith is laboring. He stands, not so much on what 
his whole inner being tells him is so, but on what with 
more or less effort he believes that he believes. Thecreed 
which he proposes as an object of attainment may be- 
come more vivid and engaging by being illuminated with 
fervor and delayed in its passage across the field of vision 
by the present participle. In mere bald, literal state- 
ment, the singing of the Creed is no more than a memory 
exercise like “‘ Thirty days hath September,” but bright, 
eneé with a touch of emotion, and put in the panoramic 
form of progressive action, it hopes to make itself useful 
in inducing that state of credence which is necessary to 
salvation. All such struggles after a particular phase of 
opinion as a state to be dwelt in are somewhat pathetic 
as indicating a sickly and labored faith trying to im- 
prove itself by asserting its own robustness. 

4. But once more,—this is the note of conduct valued 
for its own sake, In the natural course of things, the 
fruit and reward of labor is the result which it aims to 
accomplish. But labor which delights to celebrate itself 
with the present participle has fixed upon the unfinished 
process and movement as its end; and just in so far as 
it entangles its attention with this movement it loses the 
singleness and sincerity of its purpose as useful labor. 
It is not a burden laid on the heart that inspires such 
conduct; there is no eager Christ-like longing to send 
fire upon the earth; we see only conduct undertaken 
with a view to self-culture. The laborer with a real task 
which fills his heart has little impulse to spread before 
him his progressive movements as an object of contem- 
plation. However important conduct may be,—even 
though it be three-fourths of life, as Matthew Arnold 
computes it,—yet it is not rightfully its own end or sub- 
ject of glorying, but only a means for the glorifying of 
God and the saving of men. A system of lyrical expres- 
sion which emphasises the action while it is in progress, 
and to be represented by the present participle, inverts 
the true spiritual attitude, and introduces unreality into 
the disciple’s conduct and purposes, 

Some such spiritual diathesis, then, as this of self- 
consciousness, affected experience, labored faith, and the 
disposition to treat religious conduct as a gymnastic 
movement, seems to be indicated by the symptom of a 
strongly prevalent present participle in religious speech 
and song. It isa grammatical construction which points 
to deeper causes than mere carelessness in diction. 
Merely to banish the mannerism, however, will not cure 


actual rescue work in this needy world, a willingness to 
stand before God on what we know, rather than on what 
we believe we ought to believe,—these are things which 
our modern Christianity needs to learn. As the im- 
peding hold of prescribed formulas of the faith becomes 
loosened, and as we come to realize more the tragic | 
problem of the world’s salvation and the call for every 
talent, whether it be of high spiritual grade or not, in 
the world’s service, the Christianity of the dawning 
period ought to become the sincerest Christianity that 
the world has ever known. 
God hasten the day! 


May the gracious power of 


Suffield, Conn. 





SUNSHINE. 
BY MRS. McVEAN-ADAMS. 


However dark and gloomy frowned the day, 
The dull November light 
Fell golden soft and bright 

Into the narrow chamber where she lay. 


Unconsciously her heart was tuned to praise, 
And; in her weariness, 
She mused, “‘ What happiness 

For those who see these sun-bright autumn days.” 


; She knew not that the elm-tree’s leaves of gold, 
Between her and the gloom, ~ 
Gave glory to her rooth 
While all the sky was overcast and cold, 


Nor dreamed that each bright spray could yield no more 
Of light, than it had won 
From summer’s radiant sun, 

Yet freely gave the blessing held in store. 


Mound City, Kansas. 





A “DISSENTING” PRIMARY TEACHER’S 
REASQNS FOR DISSENTING. 


BY LIDA B, ROBERTSON, 


The “International ” course of lessons runs seven years, 
Within that cycle little eyes are opened unto the light 
for the first time, little furms passed from babyhood’s 
long’ clothes into short ones, thence to trousers and 
dresses; coming to Sunday-school, they are plunged 
into the course that older heads have.been studying 
five, six, or seven years. It matters not, they are plunged 
right in, whether the lesson be on the captivity of the 
Jews, Paul’s masterful reasoning, or in Revelation. 

Is this practical? is it wise? Aye, even more, is it 
not foolish to waste the golden chance to impress upon 
fresh young minds the siniplest truths,—truths per- 
taining to their young lives, and that must control and 
influence their after life-—by a vain, futile attempt to 
overcrowd their brains with bewildering facts, antl to 
force upon them themes too ponderous for their compre- 
hension, and which they do not remember from Sabbath 
to Sabbath ? 

Years of experience, and searching questionings, di- 
vuiges the fact that to implant a thing into restless, 
fidgety heads, one has to go over and over, and over 
again, to fasten it there. I do not belong to that class 
of accomplished primary teachers who can intelligibly 
impress the weightiest biblical facts and truths simpli- 
fied (?) upon minds but recent graduates from the cradle 
and yet in the nursery. 

For the older portion of the school, I think the Inter- 
national lessons very fine; but, in all candor, fér the pri- 
maries and intermediates they are a failure. 

Grown folks have walked so far away from childhood’s 
path that they are very apt—unless they have devoted 
earnest study to the subject—to forget its limitations in 
thought and comprehension. 

Children are no smarter in Bible studies than in secu- 
lar ones; and brains taking their first trembling steps in 
the realms of thought and imagination, can no more 
absorb difficult Bible lessons, to say nothing of theology, 
than they can understand an algebraic formula. 

To teach children clear thinking is one thing, and to 
cram their minds with a vague, mystifying multiplicity 
of events is quite another. 

In my opinion, the first steps for little feet, in Bible 
study, is to teach them the simplest fundamental truths, 
and how to apply them to their every-day lives. 

Another objection to the International lessons, for the 
small children, is this: It is most plausible for the 
gifted primary helpers to outline the lesson, week after 
week, taking for granted, of course, that the same little 
ones are in attendance each Sabbath. 

Very rainy days and very cold ones the little folks 
cannot come out. Measles, whooping-cough, colds, 





the disease. More reality in religion, a passion for 


tendance extremely 
fact, and the limitations to childish thought, and their 
small store of knowledge and learping, they are dragged 
onward to a new lesson and theme every Sabbath to a 
pace with older matured heads. 








irregular ; notwithstanding that 


Many will differ with me. Which plan is besten 


clog and mystify the children’s comprehension with com- 
plex biblical facts and truths, to become disentangled in 
after years, or to lead them géntly up, step by step, unto 
a clearer understanding of the deeper truths of religion 
and life? 


Mobile, Ala. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


— ——~<—. -— -- 
DIDN’T BELIEVE IN IT. 
A True Story. 

BY ELIZABETH. 








Ray is a little friend of mine who lives in a small 
town away out in Kansas. He is only about ten years 
old, but he knows right from wrong much better than 
some people seem to who are a great deal older. He 
doesn’t believe in even looking at anything wrong. 

One day he and his little brother Lee had to go to the 
barber’s alone. Now, back of the barber’s shop there 
was a room used as a billiard hall and saloon, or what in 
Kansas is called a “joint.” Of course, it was not a very 
good place for two litt!e boys to go alone, but there was 
no one to go with them, and Ray’s mama can trust him 
anywhere,as you will agree when you have read this 
story. They walked into the barber’s shop hand in 
hand, and Ray said: 

“‘ If you please, sir, Lee and I would like to have our 
hair cut.” 

“ All right, my little man,” said the barber, pleasantly, 
“ Get right up into this chair, and it will be done in a 
jiffy.” 

Ray started to climb into the high chair, but stopped 
when he noticed that the door leading into the back 
room was open, and that several men were there, play- 
ing billiards. The chair was set facing this door, and 
Ray saw at a glance that he would be sitting where he 
could not help seeing them all the time his hair was be- 
ing cut.. It did not take him long to decide what to do. 
Turning to the barber, he said politely ! 

“ Please turn this chair around the other way.” 
“Turnitaround? What for?” asked the man, in sur- 
prise. 

“TI don’t want to sit in it that way,” answered Ray. 
“Will you please turn it?” 

“ Well,” said the man, good-naturedly, “ I don’t mind 
turning it if you’ll give me a‘good reason for it. Why 
don’t you want to sit in it this way?” 

“ Because,” said our little man, straightening himself 
up, and speaking in a clear, decided tone, ‘‘ those men 
in there are playing billiards. I don’t believe in it, and 
I don’t want to see them,” 

The barber laughed heartily. But he was a good- 
natured, accommodating man, and he took hold of the 
chair,—which was not a large, heavy one, such as you are 
in the habit of seeing in the city, but light and easily 
moved,—and turned it around. 
“There, now,” he said, giving Ray a lift, “how’s 
that?” 

“That's better, thank you,” said Ray, seating himself, 
and waiting patiently while the barber tied the big apron 
around his neck, and then began to snip, snip, with his 
scissors. 

“There!” said the barber, when the hair was nicely 
cut and shampooed, and he had taken off the big apron, 
and given Ray’s clothes a good brushing, “ now we are 
ready for this little man,” turning to Lee. * 

“Hold on a minute, though,” he said, as Lee was 
about to climb into the big chair, and, taking hold of it, 
he was about to wheel it around to its place again, per- 
haps thinking it would make no difference to a little 
fellow like Lee. 

But Ray sprang forward quick as a flash, and laying 
his hand on the arm of the chair, said: 

“No, sir; leave it that way, please,” 

“ Why, what for?” said the man, in a tone of surprise, 
“‘ What difference does it make to Lee?” 

“ Because,” said Ray, stepping close, and speaking in 
a confidential tone. “ Because he don’t believe in it, 
either!” 

I hope Ray will always turn his back on anything that 
he believes is wrong-doing, or that may lead to wrong- 
doing, dom’t you? 





croup, and manifold children’s diseases, render their at- 


Kansas City, Kan. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


—_—_-—~<>—_—- 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1893.} 


1. October 1.—The Power of the Gospel. 
2. October 8.—Redemption in Christ.. 
3. October 15.—Justification by Faith. 
4. October 22.—Christian Living 


Aeeeecees cescecesereeeeace eeeeee 











5. October 29.—Abstinence for the Sake of Others... eotenee 1 Cor, 8: 1-13 
6. November 5.—The Resurrection...................-cocsrreseereeeneee 1 Cor. 15 : 12-26 
7. November 12.—The Grace of Liberality......... ..2.....-ccreeeee 2 Cor, 8: 1-12 
8. November 19.—Imitation of Christ.............. ... Eph. 4 : 20-32 
9. November 26.—The Christian Home................00-:ccsssseeeeves Col. 3: 12-25 
10. December 3.—Grateful Obedience.................... seve OB. 1: 16-27 
1L. December 10,—The Heavenly Inheritance..... A Peter 1; 1-12 
12, December 17.—The Glorified Saviour..............ccccceereereeeeeee Rev. 1 : 9-20 
13. December 24.—The Birth Of Jesus............::ccccssercrseseennseneree Matt, 2; 1-11 


14, December 31.— Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SAcRED LITERATURE. 

[Norz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
gons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10, 1894. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing: 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
present. subject, with a valuable outline, %. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D, 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘‘ The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois.’’} 


THE EPISTLE TO THE CHURCH 
AT ROME (2). 

I, ANALYsis OF MATERIAL. 

1, Introduction (Rom, 1 : 1-7). 

2. Doctrinal portion (1 : 18 to 11 : 36). 

A, No salvation by works (1 : 18 to 8 : 20). 
B. Salvation through Christ (3 : 21 to 5: 21). 
C. Solution of problems raised by the doctrine of justifi- 
cation (chaps. 6-11). 

(1.) What is the basis of moral life, if the law be excluded ? 
(a,) Justification contains the principle of holiness, which 
roleases the believer from the bondage of sin (chap. 6). (5.) 
The believer is emancipated from the law, whose purpose 
Jas not been to sanctify, but to reveal sin (chap. 7). (¢.) He 
is‘made free from-death, All these blessings come from the 
spiritual union with Christ, which will bring yet other bless- 
ings in the future (8: 1-30). (d.) Triumphant summing up of 
the blessedness of believers,—all things conquered (8 : 31-39). 

(2.) If justification is by faith, is not God unfaithful to his 
promises to Israel? (a.) Paul’s sorrow over the rejection 
of Israel (9 : 1-5). (6.) Yet it is consistent with God’s 
promise and with his former dealings (9 : 6-13). (c.) God's 
acts may not be questioned (9 : 14-24). (d.) It was foretold 
by the prophets (9 : 25-29). (¢) It was due to their own 
fault (9: 30-33). (/.) Israel was ignorant and disobedient 
(10 : 1-21). (y.) The rejection, after all, was only partial 
(11; 1-10), for the good of the Gentiles (11: 11, 12), and 
temporary (11; 13-32). (h.) Adoring praise of God’s wisdom 
(11 : 83-36). ; 

Il. Mastery or MATERIAL. 

1. Fix in mind the themes of these sections. 2. With the 
aid of the analysis, make yourself thoroughly familiar with 
the development of the argument, 


STUDY XV.— 


IIl. Torics ror Srupy. 

1, Paul's Teaching about the Jewish Law (chaps. 3,7). (1.) 
The doctrine: (a.) The law is God-given and holy; (5) per- 
fect obedience would justify; (c) man cannot perfectly obey 
it; (d) therefore it cannot justify ; (e) God does not demand 
impossibilities ; the law never could have been intended to 
‘justify; (/) its great purpose was to waken a knowledge of 
‘sin, from which only Christ can relieve. (2.) Find passages 
in proof of each of these points. (3.) Compare the object of 
this discussion of law with that in Galatians. That was prac- 
tical, to keep Christians from accepting Jewish ceremonial- 
ism. This is speculative, to show the true ground of justifica- 
tion. Note how this accounts for the vehemence of Galatians, 
and the greater breadth of the discussion here. (4.) Consider 
the moral courage which it must have required in Paul to so 
thoroughly abandon all Jewish conceptions of the law. (5.) 
Note that, unlike most pioneers of thought, none of Paul’s 
statements are so extreme as to need later restatement.- Is 
this an evidence of his divine guidance ? 

2. The Conflict of the Soul (7 : 14-25). (1.) “It is like a 
dirge; the most sorrowful elegy which ever proceeded from 
a human heart” (Godet). But note the triumph at the 
close. (2.) Three cycles, each closing with a sort of refrain: 
(a) verses 14-17, (U) verses 18-20, (c) verses 21-23, with its 
conclusion, verses 24, 25, at the same time the conclusion of 
the whole passage. (3.) Paul is drawing from his own ex- 
perience to confirm what he has said as to thd working of 


saic life, Would a man of less nobility and moral earnest- 
ness have felt this dissatisfaction? (5.) Note the place of 
this passage in the discussion. Paul has shown from the 
Scripture that the law cannot justify (chap. 3), Now he will 
show the same thing from experience. 

3. The Failure of Israel (chaps. 9-11). (1.) See analysis 
for the problem which calls forth this discussion. (2.) Note 
the two-elements of failure: («) it is a part of God’s plan 
(9 : 6-18), and (5) it is not Jess the fault of Israel (chap. 10). 
(3.) Note (chap. 11) Paul’s expectation that Israel would 
yet accept Christ. (4.) Explain the figure in 11 : 16-24. 
To whom is-it directed, and what is its force? (5.) Notice 
the analogy (9 : 27; 11: 1-6) which Paul sees between the 
past and the present. (6.) What light do these chapters 
throw on Paul’s character? (9: 1; 10: 1f.;. 11 : 33-36, 
etc.) Consider the sadness with which he must have set 
aside all his nation’s hope of privileges in the Messianic 
kingdom. 

4, The Unity of the Believer and Christ, (1.) Study 6: 4-11, 
chap, 8; comp. John 15: 1-7. (2.), Observe the “ mystical 
identification” (see Study X1V., Topic 4) of the believer 
with Christ, and the mingling of figure and literal statement. 
(3.) Write out as well as you can definitions of “in the flesh,” 
“in the spirit” (8 : 9), “in Christ Jesus” (8 : 1), 
“ crucified, dead and alive with Christ” (6: 6-8). What is 
the fundamental idea that these figures of unity express? 
(4.) Note the practical end of these discussions,—to inculcate 
holiness of life. (5.) Catalogue the results noted as spring- 
ing from this union,—freedoni from sin, adoption by God, 
joy in suffering, ete. 

IV. Summary. 

1, Taking the two divisions of this section separately, 
write out as the result of your own study (1) the problem 
which it is designed to meet, (2) the course of argument, (3) 
the occasion and chief thought of any side subjeets intro- 
duced, (4) the chief thoughts which Paul intends to leave 
with his readers. 2. In chapters 9-11 write out what God 
does and what man does in Israel’s rejection. How does 
God’s side of the action show his wisdom and mercy? 3. 
What are the chief thoughts of present value which this sec- 
tion contains? 


. REFERENCES. 
“ives of Christ, Stalker (Chap. IV.), Farrar (Chaps. 
XXXVII., XXXVIIL). 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


- LESSON IIT, OCTOBER 15, 


1898. 
Justification by Faith. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Rom. 5: 1-11. Mémory verses: 8-10.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


1 Therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ: 

2 By whom also we have access 
by faith into this grace wherein 
we stand, and rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God. 

8 And not only so, but we glory 
in tribulations also; knowing 
that tribulation worketh pa- 
tience ; 

4 And patience, experience ; ; 
end experience, hope : 

5 And hope maketh not asham- 
ed; because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghosg which is given unto 
us, 

6 For when we were yet with- | 
out strength, in ‘due time Christ | 
died for the ungodly. 

7 For scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die : yet peradven- | 
ture for a good man some would for *the good man some one 
even dare to die. | 8 would even dare to die. But 

8 But Godcommendeth hislove| God commendeth his own love 
toward us, in that, while we were toward us, in that, while we 
yet sinners, Christ died for us. were yet sinners, Christ died 

9 Much more then, being now| 9 forus. Much more then, be- 
justified by his blood, we shall be ing now justified * by his biood, 
saved from wrath through him. shall we be saved from the 

10 For if, when we were ene- | wrath of God through him. 
mies, we were reconciled to God | 10 For if, while we were enemies, 
by the death of his Son; much we were reconciled to God 
more, being reconciled, we shall| through the death of his Son, 
be saved by his life. | much more, being reconciled, 

11 And not only so, but we also| shall we be saved * by his life; 
joy in God through our Lord Jesus 11 and not only so, ® but we also 
Christ, by whom we have now) rejoice in God through our 
received the atonement. Lord Jesus Christ, through 

whom we heve now received 
—- the reconciliation. 


1Gr. out of. *Some authorities read we hare. *Some ancient authort- 
oe by faith. *Or, we rejoice *Gr. piory, *O%, we aleo rejvice | Or, 
Aptrit: and so throughout this book. Or, that which is good *.Ur, 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Being therefore justified ' by 
faith, let us have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus 

2 Christ ; through whom also we 
have had our access * by faith 
into this grace wherein we 
stand ; and ‘let us * rejoice in 

3 hope of the glory of God, And 
not only so, but *let us also 
Srejoice in our tribulations: 
knowing that tribulation 

4 worketh patience; and pa- 
tience, probation ; and proba- 

5 tion, hope: and hope putteth 
not toshame; because the love 
of God hath been shed abroad 
in our hearts through the 
T Holy Ghost which was given 

6 unto us. For while we were 
yet weak, in due season Christ 

7 died for the ungodly. . For 
scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die: for peradventure 








the law. (4.) It represents Paul’s dissatisfaction in his Phari- 










LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Blessedness in the Kingdom. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost,—Rom, 14 : 17. ; 

Lesson Topic: Spiritual Development. 

1. The Fruits of Faith, vs. 1-6. 

2. The Triumphs of Grace, vs. 6-11. 


While we were yet sinners, Christ died for 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


GoLpen Text: 
us.—Rom., 5: 8. 


Datry Home Reaprxes: 


M.—Rom. 5:1-11. Justification by faith. 
T.—Rom. 5 : 12-21. Grace abounding. 
W.—Rom. 6; 1-23, Freed. from servitude. 
T.—Rom. 7 «1-2 Freed from sin. 
F.—Rom. 8 : 1-25. Adopted of God. 
$.—Rom. 8 : 26-39. More than conquerors. 
$.—Eph. 2: 1-22, Saved by grace. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE FRUITS OF FAITH, 
1. Justification : : 
Being therefore justified by faith (1). 
Every one that believeth is justified from all things (Acts 8 : 89). 
e % : 28), 


A mun is justified by faith apart from the works + F 
A man is not justified . , . save through faith (Ga), 2 : 16). 


Ul, Peace: 
Let us have peace with God (1). 


The work of righteousness shall be pees (Isa. $2 : 17), 
That in mé ye may have peace (John 16 : 83). 
The fruit of the Spirit is... peace (Gal. 6 : 22), 


ill. Access into Grace: 


We have had our access by faith into this grace (2). 
I am the door of the sheep (John 10: 7), 
Through —_ we _ have our accers (Eph 18), 
We have... access... through our faith in hima (Eph. 8 : 12). 
IV. Joy in Good g 
Let us rejuice in hozie of the glory of God (2). 
The fruit of the Spirit is . Joy (Gal. 5 : 22). 
If we hold fast... the glory ng of our hope (Heb. 
Believing, ye rejoice greatly with joy atepeakabie d Pet. 1:8). 
V. Joy in Adversity ; . 
Let us also rejoice in our tribulations (3), 
Rejoice: .. . for so persecuted they the ihets (Mett, 5 : 12). 
Re, oicing that “alte, were counted Worthy to suffer (Acts 5 : 41). 
I take pleasure. . . in injuries, .. . in persecutions (2 Cor, iz: : 10), 
Vi. Knowledge of Destiny; 
Knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; and— (3, 4). 
We know that... all things work together for good... te them 


(Rom. 8 ; 2d) 
We know that... we have a building from God (2 Cor. 5 : 1). 
We know that... we shall be like him (1 John 8 : 2), 
Vil. Good Dene: : 

Hope putteth not to shame (5). 


Happy is he. . . whose hope is in the Lord (Psa. 146 : 5). 

Which loved us and gave us... good hope (2 Thess. 2: 6). 

The hope set before us; which we have as an anchor (Heb. 6 : 18, 19), 
Vill. Indwelling Love : 


The love of God hath been shed 2 a in our’ hearts (5). 
The fruit of the Spirit is love(Gal. 5 : 
Every one that loveth is begotten of: Goa (1 John 4: 7). 
His love is perfected in us (i-John 4 : 12), 


Il, THE TRIUMPHS OF GRACE, 
1. Surmounting Human Weakness : 


While we were yet weak, ... Christ died for the ungodly (6). 
He remembereth that we are dust (Psa. 103 : 14). 
The evil which I would not, that I et ay (Rom. 7:19). 
The law ... was weak through the fiesh (Rom. 8 : 3). 


ll. Surpassing Human Generosity : 


Scarcely for a righteous man will one die (7). 
All that a man hath will he give for his life (Job 2: 4). 
ee no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
(Jobn 35 : 13). 
We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren (1 John 8 : 16), 


ill. Commending Divine Love : . 
While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us (8). 
God so loved the world, that he gave his... Son Gann = 16). 


Leve one another, even as I have loved you ‘John 15: 
are know we love, because he laid down his life oe us ql John 


IV. Saving from Wrath : 


Much more .. . shall we be saved from the wrath of God (9), 
Who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? (Matt. 3 : 7.) 
The wrath of God is revealed from heaven (Rom. 1 : 18). 
Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath to come (i Thess, 1 : 10). 


V. Assuring of Salvation ; 
Much more, being reconviled, shall we be saved by his life (10). 
They shall never pete (John 10 : 28). 


He pone began work yoy ‘in perfect it (Phil. 1 : 6), 
Who... are suasded through faith unto a salvation (1 Pet.1: 5). 


Vi. Pestestiie the Reconciliation : 
We have now received the reconciliation (11). 


God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ (2 oe. 5: 18). 
Create in himself of the twain one new man (Eph. 2 : 15). 
Beloved, now are we children of God (1 John 8 : 2). 


Verse 1.— Being justified by faith, let us have ve ipenee with God.” 
al . blessed ness attained ; (2) A blessedness bmg 
rse 2.—‘ Let us rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” (1) The 
hope at att pers 5 (2) The joy pu 
“ Let us also em in our tribulations.” (1) The tribula- 
a te. (2) The glorying urged. 
Verse 5.—“‘ Hope putieth not tosbame.” (1) The poe gorge’ of 
ee (2) The basis of hope; (3) The satisfactoriness of hope.—(i) 
ape tomek i@ Hope triumphant. 
ree 8 —* ol cominendah his own love toward us.” The love 
of God: (1) Its nature ;.(2) Its manifestation ; (%) lus commen 
. Shall we be saved.” 


Vere acee ptance. 
9.—** Much more then . 
ted acts for man’s salvation ; (2) oan acts 
rs —(i) The basis of salvation ; (2) The assurance of salvation. 
Verse 10.—“ Mueh m shall 





~ Gr. bul also gio: ying. é 

The American Revisers would substitute ‘“‘we have” for “let us 
have” in verse !,and make nuarg.*read™ Many ancient yy bf 
read let wa have; so in verses 2 and 3. substitute “ we’ let us”. 
(twice) : wey would add at the word” * in ‘verses 3 and 4( twice) 
the rendering * ‘ stedfastness,”’ aud substitu it” 
for “ Ht Ghost” tn verse 5, : 


his life.” G Reooglled bys Seat 
Verse 11.— We elsorejoice in God 
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jan : . : ; 
mage joy (1) In, whom ; (2) Through whom ; (3) For what; (4) 





‘LESSON BIBLE READING. 


JUSTIFICATION. 


Promised in Christ (Isa. 45 : 25; 58.: 11). 

The act of God (Isa. 50:8; Rom. 8 : 38). 

Not of works (Acts 13 : 39; Rom, 8:3; Gal. 2: 16). 
Is of faith (John 5 : 24; Rom. 8 : 30; 5 : 1). 

et eer Oe Ss St ee 

By Christ’s work (Rom. 3 ; 5:18; 1 Cor. 1 : 30). 
Through Christ’s blood hy 5:9; Heb. 9: 14). 
A blessed state (Psa. $2 : 1,2; Rom. 4: 3-8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Discusston.—The direct inference from the 

last lesson is that glorying is excluded; since God is one, and 
justifies all classes in the same way (Rom. 3: 27-30), But 
the objection arises that this way of faith makes the law of 
none effect (vy. 31). In Chapter 4 this objection is answered 
by a proof that the Old Testament witnesses to the same 
truth, Abraham being justified by faith. (Other forms of 
this objection are answered in chapters 7, 9, 10, and elsewhere.) 
Having shown that this is one way of acceptance with God, 
the Apostle, in the lesson, sets forth the results of justifica- 
tion by faith. Some commentators regard Chapter 5 as part 
of the division of the Epistle which treats of justification; 
others make it the beginning of ‘a new division (chaps. 5-8), 
which shows how the gospel is God’s power unto salvation, 
—haw the work of grace becomes effective in all believers. 
’ Ovuriine. — Justification by faith results in peace with 
God (v. 1), and also hope of the glory of God (v. 2). The 
believer is therefore enabled to rejoice, even in tribulation 
(vs. 3-5), becanse of God’s love. This love is assured to us 
by the death of Christ for us (vs, 6-8); which is a proof and 
pledge that we who are justified and reconciled through 
him will be “saved in his life” (vs. 9, 10), and may glory in 
God who, through Christ, has provided the reconciliation we 
receive (v. 11). 

Historicat Serrinc.—The Apostle is engaged in show- 
ing that the truth of the Old Testament is taken up into’ the 
new—true Judaism into Christianity. God’s method with 
Abraham, as with all his posterity of the generations follow- 
ing in the covenant of circumcision, was but an undeveloped 
and partial disclosureof the gracious methods of the cove- 
nant of faith in Jesus Christ. In stating this to a church in 
Rome, and composed mainly of Gentiles, he makes notable 
use of the terminology of Roman law. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—The Revised Version follows a different 
textual reading, as compared with the Authorized Version, 
in the phrase signifying “to have peace.” The verb, accord- 
ing to the one text, is “let us have;” according to the other, 
it is “we have.” The manuscript evidence favors “let us 
have;” but this reading, as Meyer remarks, “ yields a sense 
that is here utterly unsuitable.” The forms of the Greek, 
giving the two meanings, differ only in a single letter (that 
is, the long or short 0), and there seems to have been a ten- 
dency observable on the part of copyists in early times to 
change the form of expression, in many cases, from the affirma- 
tive to the hortatory. The arguments for the establish- 
ment of the doctrine of justification by faith—both the one 
which is of a general character and the one which is founded 
upon the Old Testament—are completed with the end of the 
fourth chapter. The writer now sets forth the blessed re- 
sults of the doctrine. A declaration of the fact of such 
blessed resylts is in the natural line of the development of 
thought. An exhortation is not so. The internal argument 
decidedly favors the reading “we have.” The doctrine 
which has been established is full of blessing; as a conse- 
quence of it we have peace with God, joy in hope of the 
future, joy even in present tribulations.—Therefore: This 
word refers backward to the preceding proofs of the doctrine, 
and introduces the inference from them.— We have peace with 
God: “ Peace” here denotesthe peaceful and happy condition 
of the soul which follows upon the reconciliation with Gud, 
that comes through faith, and which abides permanently 
with the soul. This peace, like the forgiveness and justifica- 
tion which lie at the foundation of it, is realized for the soul 
by means of Christ and what he has done.— We have had our 
access: The introduction into the condition of justification, 
which is a gift of the grace of God, in which we abide, “ this 
grace in which we stand,” was effected for us through Christ. 
—And let us rejoice: Or better, as in the Authorized Version, 
“and we rejoice.” The textual readings vary in the two 
verbs “have” and “rejoice” after the same manner. The 
conjanction connects the two verbs, “ We have peace and we 
rejoice,” the intermediate clause being subordinate, and in a 
sense parentlietical.—The glury of God: This phrase here 
refers to the glory of God in heaven, in which believers will 
share. ~ 

Veses 3,4.—The text variation continues in verse 3, and 
we are to read “ we rejoice” here if we read “ we rejoice” in 


hope of the glory of God, but we also rejoice in what ap- 
parently stands in contrast to this, and even to the very idea 
of joy; namely, in the tribulations that befall us in our life. 
So wonderful in its blessing is justitication through faith, 
that it enables us to rejoice when we are in the midst of sor- 
row and trial.— Knowing that tribulation workcth patience: The 
participle “knowing” is here equivalent to “since,” or 
“because we know.” We rejoice in our tribulations because 
we know that they tend to strengthen hope, They tend thus 
because they work toward the result of patience, and this 
toward the result of probation, and this toward the result of 
hope, even a hope which shall not disappoint us. The verb 
rendered “worketh” properly means to “work out,” or 
“bring about as a result.”— Patience: This word, wherever it 
is used, means patient or stedfast endurance, rather than 
patience, The American Revisers recommend “ sted fastness” 
as the translation for the text in almost all cases. What the 
Apostle would declare here is, that tribulation experienced 
by the Christian believer works out for him, as its natural 
result, stedfast endurance in the Christian life under and 
notwithstanding all trials:—Probation: This word, as here 
used, means, in distinction from its more common, and, as it 
were, technical signification, “ testing,” or “proving.” It is 
the same word which is found in James 1: 3, where that 
author uses the expression “ Knowing that the proof [that is, 
the proving or testing] of your faith worketh patience” (that 
is, stedfast endurance). The word, however, is capable of an- 
other meaning, as the verb to which it is allied means, not 
only “to try,” or “test,” or “ prove,” but also “to approve on 
trial.” It would seem probable that the true meaning of the 
word here is “ajproval,” or, better, “tested and approved 
character.” The trying or testing of your faith, as James 
has it, worketh stedfast endurance, Stedfast endurance, as 
Paul has it, works out the result of tested and approved char- 
acter. This is the natural and legitimate result of stedfast 
endurance under and notwithstanding tribulations. The word 
“experience,” given here by the Authorized Version, is 
quite incorrect, The word “probation” is incorrect, if the 
word means “tested character,” and it is infelicitous, because 
another and more special signification is usually assigned to 
the word “probation” in modern usage, if it means “test- 
ing” or “proving.”—And probation, hope: The natural and 
legitimate result of tested and approved character—tested 
and approved by reason of stedfast endurance—is the confir- 
mation of hope; that is, the Christian hope. 

Verse 5,—The expression “ putteth not to shame” describes 
the hope of the Christian believer—whbich is thas the result 
of tribulation working through stedfast endurance and con- 
sequent tested and approved character—as one which in its 
character is not disappointing. That it is not disappointing 
in its character, but a hope which, when the end comes, will 
prove itself to be a hope which has no disappointment at- 
tendant upon it, is made evident to us by the fact that God's 
love is so great toward us. “The divine love, effectually 
present in the heart through the Holy Spirit, is to the 
Christian consciousness of faith the sure pledge that we do 
not hope in vain, and so as to be put to shame at last, but 
that God will, on the contrary, fulfil our hope.””—Huth been 
shed abroad: That is, hath been poured oft in abundant 
measure. The expression indicates the greatness of the love 
of God, as set forth in the following verses.—Through the 
Holy Ghost which was given unto us: That is, at the time 
when we first exercised faith, and thus first entered the 
Christian life. The reality of the greatness of God's love 
was made known to us at the hour of conversion, and has 
been made known to each one ever since by the presence 
and testimony of the Holy Spirit, given to each and abiding 
within him, 

Verses 6-8.—These verses set forth the greatness of the 
love of God toward us even before we had begun to love him 
and believe in his Son.— While we were yet weak: The word 
“weak” here is used in a moral sense,—without the strength 
of ‘the spiritual life. 1t views the condition of the man on 
the side of the absence of spiritual force, as the word “ sin- 
ner” views him on the side of sinfulness. The two words 
have reference to the man in the same condition of unright- 
eousness.—In due season: At the right and proper time.— 
Died for the ungodly: That is, on behalf of, for the sake of, 
for the benefit of. The dying of Christ was the manifestation 
of God’s love.— The good man: This expression seems to have 
a different dgnifeation and reference from the expression “a 
righteous man.” ‘The latter expreesion means a man who 
fulfils the demands of right and justice, as ordinarily under- 
stood. The former means the man who is benevolent and a 
benefactor of his fellow-men. Some, however, hold that the 
words are substantially equivalent to each other.—God com- 
mendeth his own love to us: That is, he presents it before us as 
proved; he proves or establishes.— While we were yet sinners : 
Not good, or righteous, but sinners. The death of Christ 
was thus the strongest proof of the greatest love. 

Verses 9-11.—The ninth verse’ sets forth the assuranve 
which we may have that God’s love, which has been so great 
and wonderful while we were yet sinners, will by no means 












verse 2—Not only so: That is, Not only do we rejoice in| him and been jnstified by him. Verses 10 and 11 confirm 
this still further.— Being now justified by his blood: That is, in 
contrast to the former time, when we were unforgiven sinners. 
The expression “by his blood” means, strictly, “in his 
blood.” It is in the sphere of the dying of Christ for us that . 
our justification moves.—Shall we be saved front the wrath: The 


hope of this salvation is the Christian hope. It will not be 


disappointed. The great work of love which God has begun 


he will not leave unfinished.— For if, ete. (v. 10): A proof of 

verse 9, through a repetition of substantially the same idea 

under a slightly changed form.—Enemies: That is, those 

whom God regarded as his enemies,—objects of his wrath.— 

Reconciled to God : That is, brought to the condition where he 

is no longer hostile to us. “God’s wrath is removed, his 

justice satisfied, and, in consequence, men are reunited to 

him asa loving and reconciled Father.”—By his life: The 

living Christ will assuredly carry on to its completion that 

which had its beginning in his offering of himself to death.— 

And not only so: That is, not only shall we be saved, but we 

shall be saved with the attendant condition of rejoicing in 

God throughout all our experiences, even of trial and tribu- 
lation. This joy will be ours through Christ, and by reason 
of the fact that in and through him we have already, even 
now, been reconciled to God and justified.—The entire passage 
from the beginning of the second clause of verse 5 to the end 
of verse 11 is subordinate to the thought of the first clause of 
verse 5. Th passage from the middle of verse 3 to the end 
of the first clause of verse 5 is subordinate to the first clause 
of verse 3. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Apostle, having shown (Rom. 1 : 18 to 3: 20) that the 
“righteousness by faith” was a necessity, and having de- 
scribed (3 : 21-80) its essence and characteristics, and Tinally 
(3: 31 to 4: 25) its harmony with the law, proceeds in the 
fifth chapter to show the blessed position of those who are 
thus “ justified.” 

Having triumphantly closed his —- of the divine 
plan of “justification” through the death and resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, he now Igunches out into a jubilant 
presentation of the supreme felicity of those wh, by faith, 
are thus clothed with “the righteousness of God.” They are 
no longer in the position of men against whom God must stand 
as a foe, but are in perfect peace in their relations to him,—a 
peace rising from being consciously within the blissful sphere 
of the accepted propitjation, and therefore in the very oppo- 
site condition to that in which they had formerly stood, as 
under the divine wrath. With “justification,” this peace be- 
comes their abiding portion, flowing, as an instant and per- 
manent result, from their new relation to the Eternal. 

That this peace is obtained through Jesus Christ alone, is 
self-evident; but it is pressed into remembrance once more 
by the Apostle, to open the way for his jubilant recital of 
what we owe to it. By Jesus Christ, he continues, we 
are led forward from our hopeless position into that posi- 
tion of favor with God in which we now stand. Christ has 
become our conductor into this radiant sphere, by virtue of 
his atoning sacrifice, which has cancelled the wrath of God. 
As he has thus led us from our former gloom of disfavor into 
this eternal sunshine, we have peace forevermore. 

Let us glory, then, in our consciousness of our redemption, 
for what fills the heart overflows the lips. Let us glory in 
our assured hope of sharing in that glory of God which 
awaits the ‘partakers in the kingdom of the Messiah. But 
not only let us thus glory in anticipation of our future bliss; 
Jet us also glory in our manifold trials, knowing that trial works 
manly tenacity and perseverance in the faith and in Chris- 
tian life; and endurance works proof that our faith is real, 
living, and ardent; and this testing works in our own hearts 
that assured hope and confidence of which I have spoken; 
and this makes us that we are never ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ, to which we owe so much. The fulness of divine 
love, indeed, shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
which is given to us as believers in Christ, is the pledge that 
our hope is well grounded, and that God will certainly 
fulfil it. 

For it was Christ who at the right time died for us, when 
we were still weak; that is, had not received the higher 
powers of the true spiritual life, which were first given us 
through the Holy Ghost. Had he come later, we should 
have died in our weak and help-needing sinfulness, and thus 
would have lost our portion in his atonement. But the sac- 
rificial death of Christ, representing the punishment due by 
men, came in for theiz good to do away with their sins, came 
to our help when we were still ungodly. 

The offering up of his life for us by Christ, indeed, was 
altogether extraordinary ; for we can scarcely think of one 
dying even for a righteous man, not to speak of dying for the 
ungodly ; though such a thing may, peradventure, happen 
as that, fora good man, such as I have just called “ right- 
eous,” some would dare even todie. But God commends his 





disappoint our hope, now that we have given ourselves to 


own lov@towards us thus, and manifests its transcendent 
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greatness by the fact that Christ died for us while we were 
yet sinners. For Christ’s death displays supremely the love 
of God, because it was God himself who yielded up Christ to 
die for our salvation. 

But this being his love to us, before the death of his Son 
on our behalf, we may be still more certain of that love, when 
Christ, the accepted sacrifice, has been actually offered. The 
divine wrath cannot threaten us now. For if, when our sins 
put us into a position of enmity to/him, that enmity was 
taken out of the way by the death of his Son; if he loved us 
thus, in spite of our sins, and of free grace laid aside his 
wrath, when Christ opened the way for his doing so, without 
compromising his holiness, much more, now that we no 
longer lie under the shadow of this wrath, but as believersin 
Christ are recipients of the “ righteousness of God,” —that is, 
his declaration that his justice has no more against us,—we 
shall be assuredly saved, by our Lord’s continued action on 
our behalf, in the exalted life to which he has been raised. 
The living Christ cannot leave that which his death obtained 
without continuing eternal benefits to us, 

But, indeed, we are not only thus confident of our saiva- 
tion; our confidence is so profound that it kindles in us a 
boundless rejoicing that God is ours, and we his, and that, in 
him, all things are ours that are imaginable, in his great 
salvation, And this glorying we have through Christ, be- 
cause he it was who restored us to the high favor of God. 
This favor we now enjoy as a sure earnest of realized fruition 
in the kingdom of the Messiah. 

Bournemouth, England. 


HOPE, THE EFFECT OF JUSTIFICATION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 





The previous portion of this Epistle has established the 
doctrines of God's gift of righteousness on condition of our 
faith, aod of Christ’s death as the channel by which a right- 
éous God could bestow that gift on sinners. Here the 
Apostle turns from laying down doctrines, to exhibiting their 
effects in individual and spiritual life. 

The reading of verse 1, “let us have peace,” marks the 
transition. The pgesupposition of the exhortation is “ being 
justified by faith.” In other words, this lesson is mainly 
occupied with setting forth the blessed results of justification 
by faith, aiid exhorting the Roman believers to make these 
their own. Of these happy results, a well-grounded hope is 
that which Paul principally dwells on. 

** Bat he begins with what is the first effect of justification, 
and must precede hope; namely, “peace with God.” Dis- 
tinetly it is implied that, apart from receiving the righteous- 
ness of God through faith, there is enmity between God and 
men, That is a solemn thought, and one which needs to be 
carefully guarded against darkening the character of God. 
But, while he is not at war with sinners, in any such sense 
as that he does not love them nor use methods to draw them 
to himself, he is and cannot but be against them who sin 
against him. The necessary aversion of a perfectly righteous 
God from all evil and its doers, is not to be softened down or 
explained away. There is such an element in God as 
“wrath,” and, if there were not, his love would be maimed. 

Christ’s death removes the obstacle to peace, because it was 
the endurance of the punishment due to sin, Through faith 
we enter on a new relation of love and friendship with God. 
The change, in Paul’s view, is not on us alone, but also on the 
incidence of God’s dealings on us. Believers have nothing 
to do with the wrath of God. And their possession of peace 
with him depends on themselves, and is therefore the subject 
of exhortation. 4 

Justification through faith further leads to possession of 
“grace;” that is, the sum of the gifts of God's undeserved 
love, which stoops to us and enriches our poverty. Note the 
means of entrance into this grace. Christ takes us by the 
hand and leads us into the treasure-house. Note, too, its 
effects on us. “ We stand,”—are kept upright and firm,—in 
spite of all winds of opposition, and slipperiness of the 
ground, and weakness of our feet. 

These blessed experiences of peace, grace, and resulting 
stedfastness, naturally produce exultant hope of a future 
share in the glory of God. The ‘natural effect of Christian 
experience is the assured expectation of immortal blessed- 
ness, The, very sweetness of these yields proof “ that they 
were born for immortality,” and hence the heart that has 
them leaps up with joyous hope. 

Verses 3 and 4 show how sorrows, far from clouding the 
Christian hope, brighten it, and open out another path by 
which it may be reached. For afflictions borne in the 
strength of the just-mentioned experiences, “ work endur- 
ance,” or patient perseverance. That is not their natural 
operation, but, just because it is not, it is obviously beyond 
our own power. It flows from the possession of the blessed 
results of justification already named, and therefore is a proof 
of the truth of the gospel, by the belief of which such results 
have been attained. 

Therefore, the net result of the afflictions is hope. Note 
the two series which both end with it. Justification, peace, 
grace, steadfastness,—result, hope. Affliction, patiefice, proof, 





—result, hope. Two streams, one dark and one bright and 
sunny, blend their waters, and flow on together. Happy 
they to whom all that is most blessed and all that is saddest in 
life co-operate to the same end—of deepening their hope of 
the glory of God! Such should be the experience of every 
believer. 

There are hopes which crumble into disappointment, and 
there are hopes which are most bitterly thwarted when they 
are fulfilled. But verse 5 tells us that thé Christian hope is 
not “put to shame.” Its visions are realized, and the reality 
is better than the vision. How do we know this? The test- 
ing hour has not come yet. By what right is Paul so sure 
that all which a Christian faith fixed on Christ hopes, will 
be fulfilled? He has an all-sufficient answer. He points to 
God’s love to us, the conscious and blessed effects of which 
are poured out on the hearts of believers by the Holy Spirit. 
That love, felt warm in the loving heart, is the guarantee 
that he will not mock us with futile hopes, dancing before 
our eyes like the mirage of the desert, which looks like cool 
waters, and, when reached, is only hot air vibrating above 
parched sandhills. 

From verse 6 to the end of verse 10 Paul is pointing to 
the great proof that God loves us, and drawing the conclu- 
sion that that proof of his love makes the future hope of the 
Christien certain. The great proof of the love of God is the 
death of his Son, The fact of Christ’s death is stated in 
verse 6. It is contrasted with the highest instances of human 
love, which can be conceived as possible, in verse 7. In verse 
8, the result of the comparison is set forth as being that 
Christ’s death for such as we are, is the crowning proof of 
God's love. 

Does God's love need to be proved? Yes, as all paganism 
shows. Gods vicious, gods careless, gods cruel, gods beauti- 
ful, there are in abundance; but where is there a god who 
loves? Non-Christian thinkers can now talk eloquently 
about God’s love, and sometimes reject the gospel in the 
name of that love, thus kicking down the ladder by which 
they climbed. But it was the Cross that taught the world 
the love of God; and, apart from the death of Christ, men 
may hope that there is a heart at the center of the universe, 
but they can never be sure thatthere is, Nature and history 
give but ambiguous oracles on that subject. It is reserved 
for the believer in Jesus to know, as well as to believe, that 
God is love. How does Christ’s death prove God’s love? 
Only on one supposition ; namely, that Christ is the incarnate 
Son of God, sent by the Father’s love, and being his express 
image. No other view of Christ’s nature can make his death 
a revelation of God’s love. 

In verses 9 and 10, Paul applies the death of Christ as the 
proof of God’s love, to support his previous thought that 
that love makes it certain that the Christian hope will not 
be put toshame. It was a more wonderful thing that such 
enemies as we are should be justified and reconciled by such 
transcendently costly means as the shedding of Christ’s blood, 
than that, having been thus dealt with, we should in the 
future day of judgment be saved from the weight of God’s 
wrath. God does not stultify himself by redeeming men at 
such a price, and then leaving their redemption half finished. 
He does not begin, and leave off before he has perfected: his 
work. : i 

Forgiveness here implies glory hereafter. Christ’s death 
brings forgiveness and grace; Christ’s life will bring full sal- 
vation, The communication of his life is heaven. The ful- 
filment of every hope which a Christian can cherish con- 
cerning the future, lies in the reception of more and more of 
the life of Jesus into our undying lives. The love of God is 
proved by the death of Christ. That love makes it inrpos- 
sible that God should not carry out his own purposes, or 
should not work out what is contained in that gift of his Son 
which proves his love, Therefore, the love of God, proved 
by the death of Jesus, makes the fulfillment of our hope of 
the glory of God certain. 

Verse 11 seems to add yet another reason for believing that 
the Christian hope shall not be put toshame. Note that in 
verses 2 and 3 the justified are said to exult in hope and 
in afflictions. Here they are spoken of as exulting in God. 
That goes deeper down than either of the preceding. It is 
in God himself, and not either in our own emotions or in 
any circumstances, that our true joy must be rooted. If it is 
set on and drawn from God, then it cannot be frustrated, nor 
lead to vain confidences or empty hopes, They whose joy 
is in Him who is the only reality, will not be the slaves of 
delusions, nor befool their imaginations with empty dreams. 

And, if anything farther were needed to give solidity to 
such hopes, the fact that we have already received the recon- 
ciliation through Christ would be sufficient to give it. The 
refined gold is still further gilded, when to the thought that 
our exultation and hopes are set on God is added the thought 
that these hopes have been evoked by the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, and that through him we who were 
enemies have been reconciled to God. Such hopes, so fixed 
and so created, cannot be vain. The cross of Jesus Christ, 
then, brings 1s into amity with God, averts his wrath from 
us, reveal God’s love, and thereby kindles hopes of sharing 
in his glory, which hopes are too bright to be false, too sweet 





to be unfulfilled, It begins a process which cari hayé no 
reasonable end, worthy of God or adequate to the price which 
has been paid, till all who have been forgiven are sanctified, 
and all who are sanctified are glorified. 

It is madness for men to cherish hopes of heaven, unless 
they know the reconciling power of Christ’s blood. It is 
faint-heartedness for men who know the reconciling power 
of Christ’s blood to forbear to cherish hopes of heaven. If, 
and only if, we were reconciled through Christ’s death, we 
shall be saved with a full salvation by his life, 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


CONDITION AND EXTENT OF DIVINE AND HUMAN 
CO-OPERATION. 

The last lesson was on divine provision ; this,on human 
go-operation. The provision is salvation, the co-operation 
is faith. rs ied 

What is this lofty thing? First, God makes a faculty for 
its exercise. He is the author of it. He helps to increase 
it when man’s efforts are insufficient. Lord, increase our 
faith. He helped Jairus, when otherwise he would have 
despaired. “Only believe.” He prayed for Peter that his 
faith fail not ; told him that his failure to continue to walk 
the stormy seas was not a failure of Christ’s power, but of his 
faith. He finally finishes or perfects faith. What is it? 

It is no easy thing; not the beck of a finger, a nod of the 
head to thirty-nine or forty articles. It is an entire, eternal, 
affectionate self-surrender of all one’s faculties and outcomes 
toGod. That makes co-operation possible. Neither what 
man can do, nor what God can do, is now the limit, but 
what both can. do together. Lightning diffused in a cloud 
does nothing, is not apparent. When it finds a Morse in- 
strument or dynamo, it eagerly goes to work. Omnipotence 
finds an instrument in the faculties of a man of faith, and 
goes to work, With what result? 

1. We have peace with God, The co-operative agencies 
harmonize Oe | Sie 

2. We have access into grace, or, better, the right of en- 
tering into grace, boundless and free (v. 2). 

3. A power that transmates tribulationsinto glory. Tribu- 
lations are not martyrdoms merely, but cares, infelicities, 
uncongenialities, threshings that separate dust and chaff 
from our wheat (vs, 3-5). 

4. All a living Christ can do—not for sinners, but for 
men justified; that is, made right (v. 10). A beautiful 
and effective argument is necessary to make me see this 
great truth (vs. 6-9). We are not helped by suffering, by 
agony, but by love so great ‘that it is willing to undergo 
any agony. 

5. Not only peace, right of access into grace, transmuta- 
tion of troubles into glories, and what the idfinite Christ can 
prepare painstakingly for them that love him, but also joy in 
God. 

Do we have all this? Is this the best part of our lives— 
richer than wealth, more exuberant than health, dearer 
than love’s own joys? If we have faith,—the real thing, and 
enough of ‘it,—yes, 

University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Being justified by faith (v. 1). It is not that his faith 
makes the believer just, but it is that by his faith he puts him- 
self into the hands of the Saviour, who does justify him. Ifa 
man wants to cross the ocean he can either try syimming, or 
he can trust the captain of a ship to carry him over in his 
vessel. By—or through—his faith in that captain, the man is 
carried safely to the other shore; yet it is the ship’s captain, 
not the passenger’s faith, which is to be praised for the carry- 
ing. A man may be sick and in danger of dying. So Jong as 
he refuses to trust himself to a skilled physician he is in a hope- 
less case. If he commits himself to that physician, and is 
made whole, his life is saved by the physician—yet through, 
or by, faith. Only Jesus saves. The one condition of his 
salvation is an absolute surrender of the sinner to himself in 
faith. Hence we are justified by the Lord Jesus Christ 
through, or by, our faith. If we trust ourselves to him we 
are saved, justified ; for there is no condemnation to them 
which by faith are in Christ Jesus. . 

Let us have peace with God. If war were ih progress, it 
would be a comfort to know that we were on the side which 
was sure of victory. It would be still more comforting to 
know we were on the side where no one would be harmed. 
The thunder of artillery, the rattle of musketry, the clash of 
arms, and the shout and cheer of charge and counter-charge, 
would then be to us only an earnest of approaching triumph, 
with sure protection to ourselves unto the end. Having 
peace with God we are on the side of victory, and no one 
can imperil our safety so long as we trust in the all-sufficient 

‘Saviour. Yet there are Christian believers who are afraid 
of the lightning’s flash, and shrink from the thunder’s rdar; 


























. 
who are terrified in the day of pestilence; or who think 
that they are not as safe on the ocean in a hurricane as in 
their homes in an hour of calm. They who have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ ought to, feel that only 
God’s enemies are their enemies, and that he will protect 
them from his enemies and theirs, and will use his messen- 
gers of wrath for their greater security. Everything that 
can do harm in this world is subject to the power of God. 
He who is at peace with God cannot be harmed in storm or 
in calm, in life or in death. “ Let us have peace with God.” 

Let us rejoice in hope (v. 2). Hope is the easiest thing in 
the world to rejoice in. Life would be dark at the brightest, 
and terrible at the darkest, if it were not for hope. Just 
sO soon as we cease to hope we cease to struggle. If we 
had no hope of liying another day, we should make no plans 
for to-morrow. If we had no hope of success in business, we 
should have little heart in our business. If we had no hope 
of being of service t@ others, we could not try to serve others. 
Hope is a duty, to the Christian disciple—a duty too often 
overlooked or undervalued. Whatever our state is, we ought 
not to cease to hope—to look forward rejoicingly to a better 
state of things. 

Let-us also rejoice in our tribulations (v. 3). Who of us re- 
joice when we are sore tried; when we are disappointed, 
bereaved, betrayed, tempted, misunderstood, misrepresented ? 
Who of us thank God. that he has chosen us in the furnace 
of affliction ; that he haz proved his love by our chasten- 
ing; that he has selected for our benefit the very trial 
which we feel more keenly than we should any other that 
could be named? We ought to do this. We should do 
it if we saw the case as God sees it. There is nothing 
from God that we ought to rejoice over more in this life 
than our tribulations. They are what will—if improved by 
us—secure our refinement, our purification, our ennobling, 
our fitting for usefulness here and for happiness hereafter. 
The very providences we most shrink from are what we have 
most occasion to glory in. Let this be a source of refreshing 
to us when things look darkest, and burdens seem heaviest in 


our personal lives. Let us sorrow not,even as those who 


have no hope. Let us also rejoice in our tribulations. 

Scarcely for a righteous man will one die: for peradventure for 
the good man some one would even dare to die (v.7). Men have 
died for each other. Parents have given their lives for their 
children; children for their parents ; soldiers for their com- 
manders or comrades; school-boys for their brothers or 
companions. Indeed, the highest love never counts life dear 

“in comparison with the object of its devotion. “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his lifé for his 
friends;” and only a lack of the greatest love would make 
one unwilling to lay down his life for his best friend. It is 
true that “scarcely” for a friend would one die; because 
true friendship, with real unselfish devotion, is rare in the 
world; but wherever this is found, it is stronger thap the 
love of life. 

But God commendeth his own ‘love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us (vy. 8), There are men for 
whom we would not risk our Jives—far less lay them down 
voluntarily, Think of the vilest and most abhorrent criminal 
of whom you ever heard; the one whose nature was most 
repulsive, and whose record of evil was most soul-sickening. 
lf you knew he was at last in the clutches of the law, and in 
the way of receiving justice for his foul crimes, would you 
go out from your pleasant home to take his place and die in 
his stead, or for his rescue? Jesus did more than that for 
you and for me. “Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners; of whom I am chief.” Not for his friends, but for 
his bitterest enemies, Jesus gave up his life on the cross. 

Much more, being reconciled, shall we be saved by his life 
(v.10). If there were atime when the most distrustful of 
us would be free from doubt of a friend’s fidelity, it would be 
when we looked down into his calm face after he had died 
for us—had saved our life at the cost of hisown. How we 
would then reproach ourselves for ever having questioned 
the sincerity of his devotion to us! “O my friend! how 
could I ever have doubted your love? If only you could 
come back to me, I would never, never again question your 
fidelity!” Yet there are sinners who know that Jesus died 
for them when they were his bitterest enemies, yet who ques- 
tion his readiness to save them now that he is alive again, 
and that they are willing to throw themselves into the arms 
of his love. Could there be a stranger thing than this? 


Pisladelohs 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


One of the characteristics of the law-breaker is his unwill- 
ingness to see things in their right light. Go through any 
prison, and you will find very few of the inmates who will 
say, “ The law was right, and I am to be blamed for breaking 
it.” Nearly all will have some excuse or other, this one 
maintaining that the law was wrong; that one, that some one 
else was to blame. I once had a long talk with an educated 
pickpocket, and when I told him that what he was doing was 





stealing, he replied, “Oh! never mind what you call it; he 
can afford to lose it, and I need it.” Now, in spiritual things 
we find in men the same unwillingness to look at things in 
their right light. This is what the Bible does, however, and 
herein lies its great value to us. The Bible never calls white 
‘black, nor good evil ; and it never flatters men, making them 
believe that they are better than they are, While its main 
purpose is to make men whole again, it does this by dealing 
with them truthfully. Indeed, this is one of the great merits 
of the Word of God, and this, too, is one of the reasons why 
men do not naturally love the sterner parts of the Bible. 

Now turn and look at the lesson for to-day, It is full of 
affirmations about man’s natural state and the state into 
which God desires to bring him, The affirmations about 
man’s natural state are more implied than openly expressed. 
Every affirmative has a negative as its correlative; for ex- 
ample, to say ‘This patient is now out of danger;’ means 
that some time ago he was in danger. Remembering this, 
look and see what are the truths implied in the open state- 
ments of our lesson. The opposite of “ peace” is “ war ;” 
the opposite of “justified” is “condemned$” the opposite 
of “glory” is “shame;” the opposite of “enemies” is 
“friends;” the opposite of “saved” is “lost;” the opposite 
of “joy” is “pain.” Remembering these truths, see how the 
converse of what Paul says is in reality implied in his words 
in the case of those who are not believers. We might phrase 
it as follows: 

“Therefore, being condemned for unbelief, we have war 
with God, in spite of our Lord Jesus Christ. By whom also 
we have no access by faith into this grace, wherein we do not 
stand; and we rejoice in no hope of the glory of God.” 

That makes rather awful reading,—does it not? And yet 
is it not true? If the reading as it stands is true for the 
believer, is not its converse true for the unbeliever? Let the 
teacher, for his own profit, construe the whole lesson in this 
way, and write it out for himself, and I venture to say nine 
out of ten will have a new view of the truths of the gospel. 

Now let the teacher get a little closer to some of the 
specific truths of the lesson. If there is such a thing as 
‘peace with God,” there is such a thing as “ war with God.” 
Who are they who are at war with a holy God? Are there 
any in this Sunday-school who are engaged in such a war as 
this? In reply to this question, we say that all those who 
love their sins, and refuse to repent of and cease them, are in 
truth “at war” with God, God_bids them stop sinning, and 
they refuse. God commands them to repent, and they de- 
cline to do so. God invites them to be followers of him, and 
they beg to be excused. This is the state of affairs; and, if 
we were not so accustomed to it, we should be filled with 
amazement and horror that any beings dared thus to disobey 
and rebel against a holy being like God. ‘The carnal mind 
is enmity against God, for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.” To the carnal mind this is not 
palatable truth; and so it gets to work either to deny it, or to 
throw the blame on “environment,” or else to minimize the 
degree of its guilt. These sterner truths in which Paul 
dealg are not at all popular in these days; and, while men 
love to dwell on what they call the “love” of God, they are 
very unwilling to think of his wrath, and, while they talk 
about salvation, they do not like to hear about damnation, 
They seem to forget that all talk about being saved is mean- 
ingless unless there is danger of being lost. But the apostles 
all spoke of this danger, and our blessed Lord himself em- 
phasized the object of his coming to this earth by saying that 
he came to seek and save that which was “ lost.” 

Since, then, there are some who are at war with God, 
let us think a little of their chances of coming out victorious 
in that war. No one likes to go to war and be defeated. 
But as soon as we look, at the chances in the sinner’s favor, 
we find that he has no chance at all; for God is omnipotent, 
and the sinner very feeble. No weapon that was ever forged 
against God has prospered, and how shall the sinner expect 
to gain any victory insuch a contest asthat? The sinner can- 
not escape from God’s sight; for, though he should take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, even there God’s hand would be laid upon him. He 
cannot hide ; for the darkness and the light are both alike to 
God. So there is nothing left for him but to sustain most 
miserable defeat. And this will be his lot, unless— Unless 
what? Unless he is justified by faith, and so at peace with 
God ; for, while we have been considering the awful fact of 


_| “war” with God, our lesson has been considering the com- 


forting fact of “ peace” with God. 

Turn to that, then. How may we be justified? By be- 
lieving in the work of Jesus his Son in our behalf. That 
work consisted in his giving his life a ransom forus. We 
need not at all go into the philosophy of this great sacrifice, 
but it is needful that we accept it, and rest in it, before we 
can be “justified.” If we accept the statement that, while 
we were: still enemies to God, and without strength, Christ 
died for us, and if we then accept him as our Saviour from 
sin and its consequences, we may be sure that God will par- 
don our past, and that he will receive us as his children. 

And then? Then'we shall wish to show our gratitude for 
all that he has done for us by the manner of our lives, To 





this end God will give us of his Holy Spirit, who will work 
in us the peacable fruits of righteousness, and the beauties of 
Christian character will appear in our daily lives. Even 
tribulations will help on this development of Christ-like char- 
acter, as we see in verses 3-5, Justification will be followed 
by sanctificajion, which means perfect living ; and we shall 
thus at last have restored in us that image of God in which 
we were originally created. 

New .York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Review assimply as possible the last lesson, using the same 

picture of the ark, the mercy-seat, and the cross. Ask for 

the meaning of redemption, and,,if answered understandingly, 

tell that Jesus is often called our Redeemer, because by his 

death he saved, or redeemed, our soulsfrom death. Question 

to find if the children have received the idea that, because 

Jesus died in place of sinners, whosoever will believe in him 

as a Saviour will be saved, Be sure to make it plain that 

“ who-so-ever” means ‘‘ everybody,” anywhere, and afly time. 

What did the mercy-seat cover? Who has broken the law? 

Those who repent, and ask Jesus to forgive the breaking of the 
law, are the ones whom he has saved, and whose sins he will 
take away. David knew that God would pardon, and he sang 
a psalm of praise about the blessed man whose sins are cov- 
ered. Were they angels or holy beings in heaven whom God 
so loved that he gave his Son? ~ Was it for those who loved 
him that Jesus suffered on the cross? The golden text tells 
us. Let it be repeated by the children, while you put on the 
blackboard, above the cross, “ For us,” and beneath the cross 
“ While we were sinners.” ‘ 

Why were God the Father and God the Son willing to save 
a world of enemies,—those who loved all wickedness and 
hated all good? Wasitpity? Yes, he had compassion; but 
it was love which made him pity. It was the Father's great 
heart of love that gave the Son, his beloved Son, to come to 
earth and endure shame and pain for wicked sinners. It was 
love in Jesug the Son which made him come and live out his 
life in a sinful world, among enemies, and then die to make 
them friends. Jesus suid, “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” But Jesus 
laid down his life for his enemies. How easy it seems to be 
his friend, when he says, “ Ye are my friends, if ye do the 
things which I command you.” Do you want to be his friend? 
Remember all he did and all he gave for sinners, and how 
can you help loving him who gave so much for you? “If ye 
love me, ye will keep my commandments,” Jesus says, and he 
commands every one to repent of sin and believe in him. 
What is it to repent? To be sorry for sin, to turn from it, 
and turn to God. You know what it is to believe your father, 
when he promises you something if you will be a good child, 
Then you can believe all your heavenly Father has said in 
the Bible, and all its sure promises. 

Justified,—That is the hard word in the first verse of our 
lesson. Jesus was called the Just One. Did he ever sin? 
Was he ever unfair? He is called just and righteous; the 
sinner is unjust. But when the sinner repents, Jesus takes 
away the sin, and gives him his righteousness. Jesus has 
made it all right; the just died for the unjust, and so the 
sinner is justified. That long, hard word in the name of the 
lesson means the same thing,—being justified by believing in 
Jesus Christ. Jesus told of two men who went to the temple 
to pray. One was proud ; he told God how good he was, but 
did not ask Yor a thing. The other bowed his head, and said 
seven words: “God be merciful to me, asinner.” That man 
“went home justified.” One snowy night, a good man found 
a little boy crying and shivering on a doorstep. He said he 
had no home, and the gentleman took him in his own house, 
fed him, and put him in a warm bed. The next morning he 
found how the boy was in such trouble. His father and 
mother were dead, and he had stayed awhile with some poor 
people in a crowded garret. The day before, the woman lost 
or missed some money, and said this boy had stolen it, and 
drove him out of doors, It was a kind rich man who found 
him, kept him, sent him to school, and cared for him in every 
way. Do you think the boy ever needed books or clothes, or 
anything to make him contented? If his new father gave 
him the love and care he would have given to an own son, 
did he not provide for smaller things? “That is only a little 
likeness to the love of God our Father ; for “ he that spared 
not his own Son,” will “ with him freely give usall things.” If 
God did all this for us while we were enemies, what will he 
do when we are his friends? “Much more then,” Paul says; 
and he names some of the added blessings. 

Saved from Wrath—We read, “God is angry with the 
wicked every day.” But his beloved Son came between the 
wicked and God's anger, and for his sake we are saved from 
wrath or punishment. Have you ever heard of a child who 
had done wrong, and was to be punished, when a good brother 
or sister would say to the mother or teacher, “ Please, forgive 
her, and let me be punished in her place” ? 

Peace with God.—If you have been disobedient, and been 
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forgiven, are you not happy? Sometimes children disagree, 
but, after a while, they get over the quarrel, and say, “Oh! 
we have made up.” Sometimes another child makes peace 
between them. What did Jesus say about peacemakers? 
Love in Our Hearts.—How can we help loving him more 
and more every day when we know his love for ys, and whén 
every day brings us so many good things to make us happy. 
But suppose he sends us trouble and sorrow ; for even chil- 
dren have real sorrow and pain at some time. When you were 
sick, did your mother give you some bitter medicine? Did 
she keep you in bed when yon wanted to get up? When you 
had a bad cold and sore-throat, did she forbid your going out 
with the children who ran past the house shouting and snow- 
balling? Was it not because she loves you so, and knew that 
you must learn patience, and to trust that it was all for your 
good? The child who has learned to say “ Mother knows 
best” is a wise child, and can understand that our Father in 
heaven knows best; and, if we believe in Jesus his Son, we 
may always be happy, and trust in his wise care and love. 
Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


(Review the main points of the last lesson.) To-day we 
will learn more about God’s love towards us. (Here teach the 
eleventh verse of the lesson.) 

(Let us build our lesson upon the eleventh verse, empha- 
sizing “joy in God through. Jesus Christ.” We will place 
the emphasis on “joy in God,” rather than on faith, because 
a lesson on faith implies a possibility of unbelie—a state 
which these little minds have not yetreached. Their natural 
impulse to believe, to trust, should always be appropiated, 
and therefore allowed to remain undisturbed.) 

To-day we have to talk about some of the reasons why we 
joy in God, 

Let us count the children in this class; you may all help 
me. Somany! All alive and well? Who made all these 
children? Who keeps them all alive? 

(Impress the children with the sense of God’s ownership 
of all that he has made, because the idea of God's possession 
suggests to them the idea of love, as they so highly prize 
their own few possessions. ) 

The poor little children of India do not know that God 
made them, and all the world beside. (Talk for a moment 
about the worship of idols.) 

These children are afraid of their god. They tremble in a 
storm, and, when trouble comes, they think their god is angry 
with them. (Contrast with our joy and feeling of safety in 
the protection of our God.) 

Can you tell me of any other reasons for joy in God than 
that he made us, keeps us all alive, and takes care of us? 

Let us tell about all the things that God has given us. 
Begin with all that you have in your homes, and do not stop 
until you have named everything way off as far as you can 
see, and way up to the sun in the sky. 

(Suggest that all these possessions are given us, not merely 
to enjoy, but to use for others, to use for God.) 

The little children in India offer their treasures to their 
god,—and the poor little things have very little to give; 
and they offer their treasures, not because they joy in their 
god, but because they are terribly afraid of him, and think 
he is angry with them all the time. And no wonder they are 
afraid of him. (Describe the hideous idols.) 

When you and I want to give something to our God, it is 
because of our great joy and trust. Now what is there that 
we can give him? (Suggest obedience better than sacrifice.) 

We have a great many things here that we shall not need 
after. we get home to heaven. God lends them to us for 
a while, to be used—for ourselves? 

You have all told me how much you loved to make things 
all by yourselves, without help. Tell me more about these 
things. 

Sometimes you are in a great hurry to finish your work, 
and you work hurriedly instead of carefully. Sometimes you 
grow impatient, and do not finish at all, but throw down 
your work and waste the material. Now I want to talk about 
the kind of work we long to do after we have learned to joy 
in God through Jesus Christ. We love to make things, 
because God has given us this love; but when we learn 
about the joy in him, and when we learn that the material is 
given us to be used for him, how shall we work ? 

Let me show you how God works. 

(Have on hand a microscope; place under it any small in- 
sect, the wing of a common fly, or butterfly, or a drop of 
water,—anything of this sort will illustrate the point. First 
allow the children to examine the object thoroughly before 
they see it magnified. Now point out a lesson on perfection 
in detail. Speak of the joy of creating perfect things, which 
God feels. Speak of the keen pleasure derived from conscieu- 
tious work, and the restless, unhappy feeling attending a 
slighted task. Emphasized point: the pleasure of perfecting 
our work in detail, while inspired by our joy in God.) 

(Still keeping in mind that all material is given us by 














God, teach that this joy is never to be found in using it for 
ourselves alone.) 

People have always wanted joy and happiness in God, and 
have tried in many ways to find it. (Describe pilgrims trav- 
eling to the Holy City to pray and do penance, and why they 
failed to find the ‘tjoy.” Describe the search for thé Holy 
Grail, after explaining that it was the cup out of which 
Jesus drank at the last supper. Tell the children about the 
journeys of some of the heroes in search for this Holy Grail. 
Tell them the story of Sir Launfal, and of his failure to find 
this “joy in God” until he divided his last crust with the 
loathsome beggar.) . 

Emphasize the joy, not of giving, but of sharing, and teach— 

“‘ Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 

“Our joy in God,”—this is only a part of our verse to-day. 
We will say now, “through Jesus Christ,” because through 
him we have learned the lesson of sharing with others. 

Northampton, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





STEPS INTO LIGHT. 


JOYOUS. 
PEACEFUL. 
JUSTIFIED. 
RECONCILED. 
ENEMIES TO GOD. 


LET US HAVE PEACE WITH GOD. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Free from the law, O blessed condition.” 
* When peace like a river.” 

“ My hope is built on nothing less.” 

““ What a friend we have in Jesus,” 

** God loved the world of sinners lost.” 

“T am so glad that our Father in heaven.” 
“Happy day.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ PeacrE witH Gop.”—This was the end sought by every 
sacrificial system of the ancient world. What is unique in 
Christianity is the revelation of God himself as the recon- 
ciler, and the mode of application of the propitiation he sets 
forth. “ Justified by faith” is a conception of which we 
can find no trace in any heathen system. The mode of ap- 
plication of the sacrifice is, indeed, sometimes shown us, but 
it is entirely of a mechanical and formal character. Thus the 
sign of Siva is marked on the forehead of the Hindoo when 
he has been purified by bathing in the sacred Ganges. The 
Japanese devotee who has made a pilgrimage to the temple 
of Dai Sin believes he has thereby obtained justification by 
binding the name of the god in a little box on his forehead. 
In the system of Booddhism there is no idea of peace with 
God; for there is really no god, and it exactly answers to 
the awful scriptural summary, “ having no hope, and without 
God in the world.” It is therefore a religion without sacri- 
fice. Instead of individual, personal communion with the 
ever-present, almighty Friend, who cares for each.one of us, 
Booddhism gives us an utterly irresponsive negation, a theory 
of perfection only to be attained by self-conquest, at which poor, 
weak human beings are advised to aim through ages of lonely, 
life-long struggles, extending over many transmigrations. 
And all this in order to gain the cessation of individual life. 
Booddha made no offer of the divine gift of life; for it was not 
his to bestow. Booddha offers no power nor help of any sort. 
Peace, according to Booddha, is only attainabie after untold 
ages of weary, agonizing transmigrations, by a cessation of 
personal existence; in other words, nirvana. It is interest- 
ing to observe how contact with Christianity has revealed to 
earnest and thoughtful Booddhists this want in their re- 
ligious system. When at Shanghai two years ago, I was 





shown a pamphlet by a Booddhist priest who had studied 
some years in Englafid, entitled “ Justification by Faith, the 
only true Basis of Morality.” As it was in Chinese, I was, of 
course, unable to read it, but I believe it has since been 
translated into Japanese and English. The leading argu~- 
ment, I understand, is that any other foundation is nothing 
better than pure selfishness, but that morality, to have any 
merit, must be unselfish, as justification by faith supplies an 
unselfish motive, because we accept the work done for us by 
another, and ourselves work from gratitude, which is not a 
selfish motive. After laying down this Christian foundation, 
he erects the structure of faith in the Amida incarnation of 
Booddha. However feeble his conclusion, it is certainly an 
indirect recognition of the craving of mankind for the Christ. 

“TRIBULATION WoRKETH PatiENce.”—The Emperor 
Julian the Apostate scoffingly quoted this passage to the Chris- 
tians who came before him to complain of persecution, telling 
them that their own Scriptures showed ® was for their good. 

“SCARCELY FoR A Rignutgous Man wiLt One Diz.”— 
Ancient history has handed down to us the story of many an 
act of heroism and self-sacrifice, but these are all the outcome 
of passionate patriotism and devotion to country, or of close 
ties of kinship or of friendship. Sach was the self-sacrifice 
of M. Curtius, of whom it is said in the legend that, when a 
chasm had opened which could not be filled but by throwing 
into it that on which Rome’s greatness was to be based, ex- 
claiming that the greatness of the city depended upon its 
brave citizens, he leaped, in full armor, on his horse, into the 
abyss, which closed after him. But we may search in vain 
for any record of self-sacrifice simply to save a just man, with- 
out any special claims of gratitude or affection. ‘‘ For a good 
man” some have even dared to die, like the Russian servant 
who threw himself to the wolves to facilitate the escape of 
the master whom he loved. In the Greek mythology there 
is a pathetic story of Admetus, who was promised by the gods 
a prolonged life if he could obtain a voluntary substitute to 
suffer for him ; upon which his wife Alcestis gave herself to 
die in his stead. Upon this myth Euripides has constructed 
one of his most picturesque dramas. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“TRIBULATION WORKETH PATIENCE,” etc.—This touches 
the peculiarly Christian view of the uses and blessedness of 
suffering. Even after his long training, and in view of what 
was written long; ago by the nobler spirits of his race, the 
Jew looks upon his people’s sufferings, not as discipline for 
higher life, not even as merited punishment, but as the 
grievous result of a hasty oath attributed to the Most High, 
who now grieves over his people’s pains, but cannot help 
them until relieved from the obligation of his oath. 

“Curist Diep FoR THE UNGopiy.” — The following 
may seem a strange kind of commentary, but it illustrates 
the view of the ancient Jews as to the necessity for Christ’s 
suffering. The verse distussed is Ruth 2:14: “Come thou 
hither, and eat of the bread, and dip thy morsel in the vine- 
gar.” ‘‘ He speaks of King Messiah ... eat of the bread;” 
that is, the bread of kingly power. “ Dip thy morsel in the 
vinegar,” that is the punishment, even as it is said (Isa. 
53 : 5), “ He was wounded for our transgressions,” The later 
rabbis, discussing this point, having asserted the two Mes- 
siahs, are shut up to say that the son of Joseph will himself 
“pour out his soul unto death, and his blood shall make 
atonement for the people of God.” There is confusion in the 
teaching of the rabbis. Some maintain that the sins of the 
Jews will be laid upon the Christians. Cases are given in 
which heathen have been changed into the likeness of Jews, 
and have suffered for them, while the Jews assuming their forms 
have escaped. The night before the day of atonement a fowl 
is slain for every soul in the houses of Israel. The slayer 
takes the fowl in his hand, repeats certain verses from Psalms 
107 and Job 33; then he says: “ This is my substitute and 
my atonement. This fowl shall go to death, but I, with all 
Israel, to the good life. Amen.” The Moslems, as is well 
known, deny the death of Christ; but in the absence of a 
valid sacrifice for sin, they are reduced to the expedient of 
emptying the idea of sin, in Moslems, of all positive content. 
With them it is simply a falling short, a ‘mistake, accounted 
for by the weakness and shortsightedness of man, not to be 
remembered in wrath, by an indulgent and merciful Father. 

Tiberias, Palestine. 
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QUESTION HINTS. / 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Peace (v. 1).—How is the sinner’s life like a warfare 
with himself? with others? with God? How is a Chris- 
tian’s mind at peace with regard to his fortune? his home 
and loved ones? his tasks? his reputation? his health? his 
soul? How far are contentment and serenity evidences of 
Christianity? What kind of setting right with God is neces- 
‘sary before we can havethis peace? How is this justification 
to be received by faith? How is this peace with God to be 
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compared with peace with man? Why does it not alway» 
include peace with man? 

2. Hore (v. 2).—What would you call the chief element 
of the grace wherein the Christian stands? What is “the 
glory of God” for which the Christian hopes? Why is it a 
disgrace to a man to be easily satisfied with himself? When 
only should he be satisfied with the glory he has attained? 
What right have we to entertain this daringly magnificent 
hope of God’s glory? 

3, Patience (v. 3).—From the Latin name for what in- 
strument does the word “tribulation” come? What do our 
sorrows do for us that threshing does for the wheat? What 
sort of sorrows are not to be gloried in? (Rom. 2: 5-9.) How 
can we prevent even God-directed sorrows from doing us good? 
When do sorrows constitute a glory? What is patience? 
Why is patience an evidence of strength of character? What, 
besides endurance, constitutes patience? 

4. EXPERIENCE (v, 4).—Why is it a satisfaction to have 
passed through trials and temptations? What is the only 
way by which we can test our characters? When shall we 
have gained fixed characters, that need no testing for con- 
firmation? (Rev. 22: 11.) What hopes are confirmed by this 
process of character-testing? (2 Cor. 3:18.) Why is it that 
a man who has no solid character has also no solid hope? 

5. Love (v. 5).—How do unreal hopes put us to shame? 
What are some of these false hopes? (Matt.7 : 26,27; 1 Cor. 
8:11.) Why is it that the Christian’s hope is never put to 
shame? What has God’s love to us, dwelling in our hearts, 
to do with keeping us cheerfal and hopeful? ‘What has the 
Holy Spirit to do with the understanding and reception of 
God’s love ? 

6. SrrenerxH (v. 6).—Of what various kinds of weakness is 
sin the source? How did Christ’s death furnish strength to 
the world? . How was Christ’s death “in due time”? How 
can you show that physical strength and mental ability, as 
well as spiritual power, spring from Christ? Why is a con- 
cvited man always a weak man in proportion to his conceit? 

7. SALVATION (vs. 7-10).—What are some prominent in- 
stances of men and women who have died for others? Even 
when men die for those who are evil, how does the thought 
of verse 7 still hold good? How does God’s feeling toward 
sin compare with men’s loathing of the most filthy material 
objects? What acts might man perform that would be most 
nearly akin to God’s deed in assuming our sinful humanity ? 
Against what is God’s wrath from which Christ saves us? 
How does he save us from it? ‘Into what dangerous error do 
men fall whenshey declare that no recdncifiation is neces- 
rary between man and God? , 

8. Joy (v.11).—Why is a joyless conversion to be dis- 
trusted ? What kinds of worldly joy are wrapped up in this 
“joy in God”? What kinds of spiritual joy? What is the 
atonement? (see v. 11, Rev. Ver.) Why is this atonement 
the fountain of the world’s purest and only abiding joy? To 
what deeds will this joy prompt those’ Whom it seizes? 


FOR THE: SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, What is the one thing in us that sets us to warring with 
God? 2.’ How only can we come to be at peace with him? 
3. What is one good thing that men get out of their 
troubles? 4. What good thing comes from that? 5. What 


third blessing springs from this second one? 6. What is the 


most wonderful thing about Christ’s dying for us? 7. And 
what is the wonderful thing which that death wins for us, if 
we will take it? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The relation of faith to patience under the tribulations of 
the present world is one which has been illustrated repeatedly 
by the history of great crises. It was the preaching of Wes- 
ley and the Methodists which saved England from the general 
erash of the French Revolution. It brought the common 
people very generally to look for a redress of the inequalities 
and injustices of this life in a future life,—“a world of less 
friction than this.” In our own century, it is notable that 
whenever and wherever there has been a loss of faith in 
God, and in a future life which shall perfectly display his 
justice, there has been a great increase in the violence of 
social and political agitations. It was Victor Hugo who 
said, more than forty years ago, “If you persuade Lazarus 
that there is no Abraham’s bosom awaiting him, he will not 
lie at Dives’s door, to be fed with hiscrumbs. He will make 
his way into the house, and fling Dives out of the window |” 

Not that faith should paralyze the effort to reform the 
world. The kingdom of heaven is not confined to the life 
beyond death, although it there finds its full accomplish- 
ment. John saw the New Jerusalem—the holy order of 
society—“ coming down out of heaven, from God” to this 
earth. It isthe duty of Christians to get as much as possi- 
ble of heaven into this world, and this is one of the fruits of 
a great awakeniMg to spiritual realities such as Wesley stands 
for. So, on the other hand, every decay of interest in these 
realities is marked by a decay in the vigor and warmth of 
human affections, the weakening of relationships and social 
ties, the “increase of greed and cruelty,.and an approxima- 





tion toward the life of hell—that life in which every man 
tights to his own hand for all the good he can get for himself. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is another lesson from Paul’s writings which throbs 
with the warmth of life, instead of being presented as the 
dry bone of a theological dogma. Its label, “ Justification 
by Faith,” was not given by Paul, but is the work of the 
Lesson Committee, The subject of the lesson is not justifica- 
tion by faith, but the peace and hope and joy of the believing 
disciple of Jesus, 

Because we are brought into new union with God by Jesus 
Christ, we have peace with God, and we are sure that our 
very sorrows and trials are indications of his love and of his 
purpose in our training. And we have hope of even better 
things to come; and in this peace and this hope we have joy. 

Peace, hope, and joy are our possession, as the results of 
our faith in Jesus Christ, as the manifestation of God's love 
for us. These are the blessings which are ours by faith. 


*ADDED POINTS. ; 

Our fullest knowledge of God comes through our knowl- 
edge of JesusChrist. Love for Chriet is love for God. 

Faith in Jesus Christ as our Saviour gives us hope of 
better things to come than we can know here and now. 

Up-hill work is hard work. If we are making upward 
progress, we are having a struggle as we go. 

Jesus Christ died not for the godly, but for the ungodly. 
That gives us hope. : 

If God loved those for whom Jesus Christ had not yet 
given his life, how can we doubt that God loves those for 
whom Christ died? 

There is no room for anything but joy in the thought of 


ing we now own on the corner of Center and Orchard streets was 
erected for the mission, and the school is now “ Christ Chapel.” 


For fifty years our doors have never been closed on the Sabbath, 
The buildings occupied by the school have been filled with 
loyal teachers and scholarr, and the centennial jubilee will be 
a glad reunion of old friends, teachers, and scholars, 
Fifty years of continued service in the same Sunday- 
school are worth recording, A similar record was 
brought to light at the seventieth anniversary of the 
Bridge Street Methodist Sunday-school of Belleville, 
Ontario, in January of this year, the statement being 
made that “the earliest days of the school and the 
present are still linked by the lives of two of the 
original members of the school, Mrs. John P. Morden 
and Mr, J. H. Meacham,—the former now living in 
Napanee, and eighty-five years old; and the latter still 
the postmaster of our city, in his eighty-sixth year.” 
For this anniversary the Bridge Street school issued a 
pamphlet of thirty pages, giving the hymns, responsive 
readings, and programs in full for the Sunday morning 
and evening services, the school having a large share in 
both exercises. The “anniversary meeting” on the fol- 
lowing Thursday evening permitted the scholars to take 
part in a more varied service, This program was also 
given in the pamphlet, followed by a six-page history of 
the school, from its founding in 1822, arranged by years 
in paragraphs, like this, for example. 

1880. 
The rooms had become too small for the growing school, and 
at a cost of $2,400 were remodeled after the plan of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday-school of Akron, Ohio, 
the plans of which were obtained from The Sunday School 
Times. The entire cost of these alterations, which included ex- 





what has come to us through the life and death of Christ. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 


Many Sunday-schools celebrate the anniversary of 
their organization every year with special exercises of 
some kind. This custom is particularly noticeable in 
Philadelphia, for example. Many other schools observe 
the anniversary less often, so making the event more 
marked, as at the end of decades, or, if they notice every 
anniversary, yet giving special prominence to the tens. 
None will doubt the value of such rallyings and remi- 
niscences, such heart-stirrings and renewing of faith and 
hope. 

The “‘semi-centennial of the first mission Sunday- 
school in Chicago and the Northwest”—the Christ 
Chapel Sunday-school, corner of Center and Orchard 
Streets, Chicago—will be celebrated on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 1, at 3 P. M., which happens also to be “The World’s 
Sabbath for Missions,” A call for the “jubilee” was is- 
sued by a “ Jubilee Committee composed of those who 
have been connected with the mission for many years,” 
among them Mr. 8S. Lockwood Brown and Mr. B. W. 
Thomas, two of the original organizers. Mr. Brown has 
been connected with the school during the whole fifty 
years; and new has been acting as chairman of the 
committee of correspondence, to receive letters from 
old members, teachers, scholars, or friends at 454 Elm 
Street, Chicago. His call to them was in this form: 


1844-57. 1857-71. 1871-87. 1887-98, 


Bethel Mission. Erie Street. Howe Stree Christ Chapel. 


Please write, and give your present address. 

When were you in the school ? 

How long a scholar ? 

How long a teacher ? 

Any recollections of good accomplished? what the school 
did for you, and its influence on your life? 

With what church are you now connected ? 


The superintendent, Mr, C. M. Charnley, also gives 
in the call this 
HISTORICAL SKETCH, 


This school was organized on the first Sabbath in October, 
1843, by Maurice A. Wurts, Benjamin W. Thomas, and 8. Lock- 
wood Brown, and was held in a building now known as 269 
East Kinzie Street, and during the years 1843 and 1844 was known 
as the “‘ Young Men’s Mission Sabbath-school.” From 1844 to 
1857 it was held in the Old Bethel Church, on North Dearborn 
Stréet near Kinzie. Afterwards this church building was re- 
moved to North Wells near Kinzie, and also to the corner 
of Wells and Michigan, and for thirteen years was known 
as the “‘ Bethel Mission.” From 1857 to 1871 it was held in 
its own “Sabbath Home,” on East Erie Street between Wells 
and Franklin streets, and for fourteen years was known as the 
“Erie Street Mission.” Immediately after the great fire of 
October, 1871, the school was removed to Howe Street between 





cavating under the former schoolroom and putting new heating 
apparatus there, was financed by the school. The rooms were 
dedicated on the 24th of October, the membership being 519. 

The jubilee pamphlet closes with an account, in four 
pages, of the organization in 1892, Mr. William Johnson 
being the superintendent, There are three departments, 
—primary, intermediate, and senior. The orchestra in- 
cludes piano, violins, cello, flute, cornet, and clarionet., 
“The oldest scholar in the [men’s] class is eighty-one; 
and the class invite every man under a hundred to join 
them.” 


METHODS OF THE “ EXPECTATION CLUB.”. 


Interest in a reference made early in the year to the 
“ Expectation Club” of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, justi- 
fies a further reference to results,—this unusual method , 
being full of suggestiveness to pastors and Sunday-school 
superintendents, as well as to secretaries of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and to leaders of Christian En- 
deavor societies. The plan was formed by a Sunday- 
school scholar,—a young man in a Pittsburgh chureh. 
The club sends out printed cards every week to five hun- 
dred business men in different parts of the state, Each 
one of the mail messages contains a short appeal by a 
competent writer, often a clergyman, “on any subject 
that may interest a business man, calling his attention, 
in a short and concise manner, to the value of living a 
life now that will mean life eternal.” One of the leaders 
in the work writes concerning the progress of this plan 
since its beginning at the first of this year: 
“The object in mailing these cards each week is to 
appeal quietly and unostentatiously to the better in- 
stincts of the heart of each man. The cards are mailed 
only to business men. These are the men whose every 
nerve is tense with the business of the hour, and, what- 
ever may their future intentions with reference to 
Christianity, each day finds them farther away from the 
ideal life, These cards are silent messengers, reminding 
the business man, amid the hum of the typewriter or 
stock-ticker, that there is a better life,—something better 
than treasure here below; messages telling him of a 
love and life that are not only sure above, but practi- 
cable to live now. These are the messages men want to 
hear to-day,—practical messages of how to. live out 
each day as near like Christ’s life as possible. The pur- 
pose is to bring nearer to the man of business and the 
man of the world, for a moment only, and in business 
hours, the ideal life and the principles that governed the 
life of the Lord, The Expectation Club has an abiding 
faith in God and man. Its great desire is to make them 
acquainted. 
* How has it succeeded? Beyond all measure! It was 
a work begun in faith, and it has ended in victory for 
many earnest men who are now working to acquaint 
others with a knowledge of Christ. The correspond- 
ence of the club is sacred, but hearts are being opened 
to his love each week. Each card, as it goes out, speaks 





Willow-and Center, and for sixteen years was known as the 
“ Howe Street Mission.” . In the year 1887, the beautiful build- 


in some new way to five hundred busy men seated at 
their desks. Men have told us that card after card had 
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been consigned to the waste-basket; but one day they 
read one that appealed to them. Correspondence comes 
from wives and mothers, full of thankfulness for His 
love and mercy in bringing back to Him and them some 
dear one who had wandered away. Men who never paid 
any attention to the church are earnestly working, and 
endeavoring to be helpful. All this out of a mere five 
hundred per week. We know of numbers of men who 
are leading a better and happier life as a result of these 
littie cards; but as the seed is sown so quietly, much of 
the bloom and fruit will not be known this side of eter- 
nity. Weare content. It is His work. To Him be all 
the glory. 

“ We have been compelled to divide the work of reply- 
ing to the inquiries from earnest ren in search of light. 
Sometimes we go personally and see men, after a certain 
amount of correspondence, which leads to an interview, 
and we have heart-to-heart talks. Every man must be 
reached in a different way. We have a chance to know 
him by correspondence, and can, with God’s help, do 
more for him when we come face to face. It is nota 
work that is large; but the Saviour commenced his great 
work with a few disciples; and if he but adds a few 
more by using us, we shall be happy indeed, and take it 
as only another of the many evidences he has given us 
of a love beyond compare.” 

Anyone desiring to write tothe cluv can address Lock 
Box 864, Pittsburgh. An example of the character of 
these mail messages may be seen in this word from the 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts : 

OUR HOPE, 


MY DEAR FRIEND : 

Will you grant me.a moment while you open your 
mail? Perhaps I shall hear the rustie of papers, the click of 
typewriters, the whirr of telephone calls, the clatter and rum- 
ble of drays, and all the confused roar of a city, as it pours 
along its surging tide of toil, Yow are in this rushing stream ; 
you understand its meaning and its value. You cali it business. 

I remember words of an old song: 

** Surely as a shadow doth a man come and go; 

Surely if we take account of all their bustle, it is but a breath ; 
He heapeih up, and knoweth not who shall gather.” 

To-night I see these same streets wrapped in shadows, with 
hushed and bolted doors; the lines of light shine out like stars 
into the calm and sent spaces. Is it true that they who now 
rest from toil must soon leave all, so that, when another shall 
lay his hand on their life’s winnings, no man will call him a 

, thief? 

Seeing it to be even so, the old poet adds : 

* And now, Lord, what wait I for? 
My hope is in thee.”’ 

Surely you, who know values, will answer this word with a 
kindling eye. 

Tossed by cross seas of temptation, may you hold your course 
by the star which rose on Bethlehem, winning, as you go to 
your own deepest hope, the men whose path you cross, 

Faithfully your friend, 
S1Las P, Cook, 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


RAMSAY’S CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE* 


An outgrowth of a course of lectures delivered in 
Mansfield College, Oxford, by Professor Ramsay of 
Aberdeen, in 1892, is an important volume on the 
Church in the Roman Empire. The lectures treated of 
the growth and the persecutions of the Church in Asia 
Minor, during the years immediately succeeding the 
apostolic age (64-170). These lectures, as re-written and 
enlarged, form Part II. of the published volume. The 
author has prefixed (as Part I.) an elaborate account of 
the journeys and labors of St. Paul in Asia Minor, cov- 
ering 168 pages of the work. Thus the whole work is an 
elaborate study of the history of the church in Asia 
Minor, the battle-ground of early Christianity, from the 
apostle Paul’s first missionary tour, to the persecutions 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. 

The history of which Asia Minor was the scene, is of 
the greatest interest and importance. Its special inter- 
est arises partly from the fact that the greater part of 
the New Testament books—especially The Acts and most 
of Paul’s Epistles—stand connected with the history of 
Christianity in Asia Minor, and partly from the fact that 
Asia Minor was the field on which the gospel first came 
into decisive conflict with the power of Rome. 

For the prosecution of this study, Professor Ramsay 








* The Church in the Roman Empire Before A D. 170. By W. M. 


has peculiar fitness, His extended travels in Asia 
Minor, his cloxe geographical and archeological investi- 
gations, and his enthusiasm in tracing out every line of 
accessible evidence which bears upon his subject, unite 
to make his work an authority of the first rank. These 
qualifications give our author, moreover, the courage of 
his convictions. He does not hesitate to challenge com- 
monly accepted opinions, or fear to cross swords with 
the highest English and German authorities on the sub- 
jects of his study. The personality of the man adds 
much to the interest of the book. He is pot properly a 
theologian, but a thorough classical scholar, engaged in 
investigating the archeology of Asia Minor. , This obliged 
him to take up the part of the New Testament which 
related to his theme, and this he did withsome prejudice 
as to their authenticity and historicity. But he found 
they fitted so exactly into the local and historical cir- 
cumstances as to leave no doubt that they were the best 
witnesses as to the state of affairs in the apostolic age. 

That which will strike every reader as the moat radi- 
cal proposition of the book is the position maintained in 
Part I., that the Galatian churches to which Paul ad- 
dressed his Epistle were really the churches of Antioch 
in Pididia, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra, which Paul 
founded on his first missionary journey. This, of course, 
involves the view that the name Galatia, as used in the 
New Testament, denotes a much more comprehensive 
region than it has ordinarily been supposed to cover. 
The usual opinion is that the New Testament uses 
Galatia in the narrower or geographical sense to denote 
the region which was actually occupied in the apostolic 
age by the Galatian people. On Professor Ramsay’s 
theory the term is used in the large or political sense to 
denote the Roman province which was named Galatia, 
and which included Lycaonia, Isauria, and parts of 
Phrygia, and Pisidia. Thus it appears that the churches 
founded on the first missionary journey were “ Galatian ” 
churches. 

If, then, we are to regard the narratives of Acts 13 and 
14 as sources for the knowledge of the Galatian churches, 
it is plain that our information concerning them is ma- 
terially increased. On the common view The Acts fur- 
nishes us with no account whatever of Paul’s work in 
“Galatia.” We have only the incidental statement that 
he and his companions passed “through the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia” (Acts 16 : 6). We are thus 
thrown upon the Epistle to the Galatians as our only 
source of knowledge concerning the churches and the 
Apostle’s work in the province. Professor Ramsay’s 
view, if it can be substantiated, yields the advantage of 
combining the narrative of the first missionary journey 
in Acts, and the Epistle to the Galatians, as sources for 
the knowledge of the same subject. This combination 
lends new interest to both sources since we no longer 
have in The Acts—on the theory under consideration—an 
account of the founding of a group of churches which 
immediately disappears from view, nor do we have in 
Galatians a letter, filled with personal allusions and 
reminiscences, which stands wholly unconnected from 
the narrative of the Apostie’s labors in Asia Minor. 
Such considerations are not, it is true, of the nature of 
evidence. They do, however, lend a certain interest, 
and perhaps an a priori probability, to the theory. 
Another result of minor interest, which the proof of our 
author’s view would make possible, would be an earlier 
date for the Epistle than has been commonly assigned. 
The letter presupposes two visits previous to its compo- 
sition. These might have been on the first and second, 
instead of on the second and third journeys. 

An obvious difficulty for the view in question is, that 
in Acts 2: 9 certain provinces in Asia Minor are men- 
tioned in the popular, geographical gense. It is natural 
to conclude that the same usage prevails in the middle 
chapters of Acts and elsewhere. Thig difficulty calls for 
some consideration of the literary sources of The Acts. 
Our author holds that the narrative of Paul’s labors, the 
“Travel Document,” as he calls it,—which forms the 
basis of the history of the missionary tours, was written 
under Paul’s influence, and used the names of provinces 
in the Roman sense, as Paul did in his Epistles. The 
early chapters of The Acts, however, rest upon another 
document, which employed them in the popular, Greek 
sense, This view has the certain advantage of showing, 
by comparison with the Pauline Epistles, the narrative 
in Acts to be more accurate than on the common theory 
it can be made to appear. 

On the supposition of Professor Ramsay, it is needless 
to face the difficult question why Paul went off the 
natural thoroughfares of travel into North Galatia, 
where the roads lead to no place which he would be 
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scription of his work there, which the Epistle proves to 

have been so significant. Both questions are obviated 

on the view that Paul’s Galatian ministry was in South 

Galatia, and that into the remoter region known as 

Galatia in the geographical sense he did not travel at all. 

The considerations connected with the roads and topog- 

raphy of the country which are presented in evidence can 

only be adequately estimated by the few who have ex- 

plored the region in question ; but, assuming the correct- 

ness of Professor Ramsay’s statements, they yield, if not 

proof, at any rate an hypothesis which has much to com- 

mend it. We apprehend that the crucial point will be 

found to be, whether, in view of usage, it is natural to 

suppose that the name “Galatians” was applicable to 

the inhabitants of Phrygia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia. 

The history of the Roman persecutions of Christianity, 

which is the main theme of Part II., possesses less in- 

terest for the general reader. Under this head, Professor 
Ramsay has exhaustively reviewed all the sources of in- 

formation concerning the origin, causes, and mitigations 
of persecution, of which the famous correspondence of 
Pliny, proconsul in Bithynia, and the Emperor Trajan 

(A.D, 98-117), and the references in Tacitus, are the 
most important. In some details of this history, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay has challenged current opinion, as in his 
effort to show that the Roman power did not begin to 
punish Christians “ for the Name”’ (that is, for simply 
being Christians, apart from any charge of crime) during 
the reign of Nero (54-68),—as Christian tradition as- 
sumes,—but under Vespasian (69-79) and his successors. 
The point in which this investigation possesses most 
interest is that at which it touches the date of certain 
New Testament books which refer to Romafl persecution 
in Asia Minor,—1 Peter and the Apocalypse. Respect- 
ing the former, the argument is: It speaks of suffering 
persecution “as a Christian;” that is, for the Name 
(4:16). But this reference reflects a state of things 
which did not exist until shortly before thé year A.D. 80. 
The Epistle, therefore, is as late as 80, and is either not 
Petrine, or we must suppose, contrary to explicit ecclesi- 
astical tradition, that Peter survived the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The Apocalypse, our author thinks, reflects 
the conditions of the reign of Domitian (81-96), rather 
than that of Nero or Ga)ba (68, 69). The verdict of 
recent scholarship has been almost unanjmous for the 
earlier date of the Apocalypse. It is interesting to see 
Professor Ramsay coming, from purely historic con- 
siderations, to a conclusion which “accords better with 
the traditional view. 

Only one further point need be here mentioned. Our 
author holds that the first stage of the episcopate is 
found, not in the assQmption by the bishop of a certain 
well-defined office, but in his performance of special, 
temporary functions, In other words, the firet bishop 
was a presbyter who was appointed to perform some 
special function, such as that of corresponding with 
other churches; he was not a permanent officer with 
Aixed and definite duties and powers. 

Such is a brief description of some of the most no- 
ticeable features of a masterly contribution to early 
Christian history. The work is accompanied by de- 
tailed maps of Asia Minor and the Lycus valley, ex- 
hibiting the routes of travel and the general topography 
of the country. 





How many centuries must elapse before man shall 
free himself from the feeling that it is intensely enjoy- 
able to kill an animal not needed for food? In The 
Century for August, Mr. W. J. Stillman tells how he 
went deer-hunting with Emerson, who, though apathetic 
at first, and unsuccessful at last, once said: “I must kill 
a deer before we go home, even if the guide has to hold 
him by the tail.” And here is the Hon, Theodore 
Roosevelt, in his latest book of “sport” in the far West, 
The Wilderness Hunter, gloating over the slaying of a 
buffalo, because few hereafter can have the privilege. It 
is true that he elsewhere states that females should not 
be killed in_the breeding season, nor harmless animals 
that are nof edible or otherwise serviceable for human 
uses; but his entire volume is devoted to Ahe doings of 
those who go hundreds of miles into wilderness territory 
for the sole purpose of getting the enjoyment to be 
found in the termination of animal life. It would need 
a keener casuist than Mr. Roosevelt to frame a reason 
why anybody, in days when the buffalo is nearly extinct, 
should specially plume himself on the fact that he has 
hastened the extinction. Mention of ghis elaborately 
(if unsuccessfully) illustrated volume is here made be- 


| cause it has been commended as peculiarly manly and 


wholesome; and because it is well to remind parents and 





likely to visit, and why The Acts has preserved no de- 
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~ minds, the ethics of the case before they 


put all such books into the hands of the 
young. (8vo, cloth, pp. xyi, 472. New 
York: G. P.Putnam’sSons. Price, $3.50.) 


An English series of six Books about 
Books is to proffer volumes on book col- 
lectors, book plates, manuscripts, early 
printing, decoration, and binding. Mr. 
F. Madan’s Books in Manuscript (already 
noticed here) and Mr. E. G. Duff’s Early 
Printed Books will prove the two works in 
the series most useful to serious readers, 
as aside from “ collectors” and those in- 
terested in the whim-whams of literature. 
The last-named volume gives a concise and 
intelligent account of early printers and 
their books, accompanied by reproduc- 
tions which are not in themselves models 
of typographic excellence. The great 
merit of the best of the early printed books 
lay in the fact that they were the result 
of firmly impressing black type upon 
hand-made paper, a result of which hazy 
process-work is a poorcopy. These fac- 
similes, however, are adequate in remind- 
ing us of the natural but mischievous mis- 
take made by some of the early typogra- 
phers in directly imitating the various 
calligraphic devices of the old manu- 
scripts,—a mistake which was long fol- 
lowed. Mr. Madan says in his book on 
manuscripts that readers of the present 
day owe their eyesight and their comfort 
to the fact that Italian printers came to 
imitate the Italian scribes, who them- 
selves imitated the peculiarly clear Roman 
lettering of Charlemagne’s time. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. xii, 219. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50.) 


Several previous volumes of the Preach- 
ers of the Age series have already been 
noticed. The collection gives.a good op- 
portunity. to English and American read- 
ers for making themselves acquainted 


with the pulpit method, and hortatory or 


expository spirit, of several of the leading 
ministers of Great Britain and ‘Scotland. 
The successive volumes, furthermore, are 
clearly printed, well bound, and sold at 
a low price; and they are given an 
added interest by photogravure portraits 
of the preachers. The merit of these col- 
lections of sermons greatly varies, as was 
to be expected. One of the latest issues 
can hardly be called the best,—Agonia 
Christi,—being Sermons on the Sufferings 
of Christ, together with others on his Na- 
ture and Work, by the Rev. Dr. William 
Leefroy, dean of Norwich. There can be 
no question concerning the preacher's 
zeal, or his desire to impart his own feel- 
ing; but too many of his appeals seem 
either scenic or over-blunt. To shock is 
not always the best way to arouse that 
sympathetic interest which shall be trans- 
muted into personal conviction and ac- 
tion. As a doctrinal theologian, Dr. Lee- 
froy, particularly in one chapter en the 
nature of the Saviour, will be deemed by 
some careful readers to damage the cause 
he advocates. (12mo, cloth, pp. ix, 228. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 
$1.25). 


The writings of few antiquarians possess 
the literary quality. They accumulate 
facts, and plainly record them without 
much art of contrast or grace of style. 
Mr, T. F. Thisleton Dyer, however, is an 
English browser amid antiquities who 


presents the results of his folk-lore read- and 


ings, or botanical and other gleanings, in 
a pleasant fashion. His last book, The 
Ghost World, is a melange of superstitions 
and marvellous tales, presented for what 
they are worth—which, of course, is little 
beyond entertainment. The author. is 
not over-credulous, like the Rev. F. G. 
Lee in his somewhat similar work, 
Glimpses of the Supernatural; nor does 





his plan resemble that of Mr, W. T. 
Stead’s new quarterly entitled, Border- 
land, which aims to record veritable prod- 
igies in the supernatural line. Mr, Dyer 
is primarily a popular folk-lorist, who 
seeks to tell, in an interesting fashion, 
what the lower classes, or the presumably 
intelligent in elder days, have believed or 
half believed; and this last he has pleas- 
antly carried out, The'volume may be 
put on the shelf with such works as the 
late Wirt Sikes’s British.Goblins, and 
somewhat below Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
equally readable but more weighty contri- 
butions to the general theme. * (12mo, 
cloth, pp. vi, 447. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Price, $2.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Richard Heath, a Radical politician, 
in discussing, in The Contemporary Review 
for September, the condition of the peas- 
antry of Norfolk and Suffolk, speaks of the 
animosity between classes which has 
characterized the political life of England 
in Jater years. He says: “No doubt it 
was the knowledge of ‘this animosity that 
led one of the Labor leaders to insist upon 
opening every election meeting [of last 
year], at which he was present, with the 
hymn from Sankey’s ‘Sacred Songs and 
Solos’ [No. 174], 

‘Then scatter seeds of kindness 
For our reaping by and by.’ 

the whole crowd taking the refrain up, 
and singing it almost with tears,” This 
certainly is a novel use for a hymn, and 
one which shows what a hold the American 
collection has upon the common people of 
England, But it seems that the influence 
of this peculiarly American type of hymn 
upon the English people long antedates 
Mr, Sankey’s time. At the very opening 
of the century the eccentric Quaker- 
Methodist Lorenzo Dow visited Great 
Britain, introduced the American camp- 
meeting, then recently invented by the 
Presbyterians of Kentucky, and published 
a collection of American camp-meeting 
hymns, It was his labors which, a few 
years )ffter, gave rise to the Primitive 
Methodist denomination; and a number of 
his hymns still linger in their use, although 
forgotten on our side of the Atlantic. 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given eath week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list ‘at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
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of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
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By ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S.T.D. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


GOOD NIGHT. 


[By Francis Quarles. ] 





Close now thine eyes, and rest secure ; 
Thy soul is safe enough ; 


thy body sure; 
e that keeps 


h 


He,that loves thee, 


And guards thee, never slumbers, never sleeps. 
The smiling Conscience in a sleeping breast 


las only peace, has only rest: 
The music and the mirth of kings 


Are all but very discords, when she 


Then close thine eyes and rest secure ; 


No sleep so sweet as thine, no rest so sure. 





‘THE ETERNITY OF THE 
UNSEEN. 


[G. A. Chadwick, D.D., wane of Armagh, in 
‘the Qui er.) 

All the world over there are obtrusive 
and staring things—things which force 
themselves on our sense, which dazzle our 
eyes aud stun our ears, things that are 
seen; and side by side "with them there 
are silent, lurking forces, that never dis- 
close themselves to the optic nerve, and 
these are by far the more real and more 
lasting of the two. 

For example, travel back in spirit to 
some great city of the ancient world. Be- 
hold its brazen gates thrown open, and its 
numberless armies advancing to trample 
down the world. See again, the plunder 
of a continent brought back to blaze in its 
temples, and its palaces. And as you 
count its towers and measure its enormous 
bulwarks, trembling before its mail-clad 
warriors, and half blinded by the dazzle 
of its gems and gold, you ask in despair, 
“What strength shall ever beat down 
these earth-shaking armaments, and this 
inexhaustible wealth ; these powers of evil 
which laugh at justice and purity, and 

* Within whose web the freedom dies, 

Of nations eaten up like flies”? 


Well, but you have named the forces 
which shall ruin them, Freedom, purity, 
justice,—these invisible forces ; these airy 
sentiments which the five senses utterly 
ignore,—they are immortal, and shall 
work their will, For lack of ‘freedom, the 
spirit of this conquering race shall be un- 
strung, and the want of purity will wear 
out their energies, while injustice relaxes 
their discipline, and their patriotism, un- 
til in some wild hour,—some day of the 
vengeance of God,—a despised race of 
barbarian freemen, struggling desperately 
for their altars and their fires, shall scatter 
their invincible armaments, plunder the 
plunderers of mankind, and bid the world 
again breathe freely, And to-day, to-day, 
the wind of the desert is burying the 
crumbling ruins of that splendor under 
the sand, and moaning in the palaces of 
kings its dirge of “‘ Dust to dust,” forever. 
The visible perishes, the principles which 
underlie the world live on. 

Or take a modern example. When 
Napoleon was making and overturning 
kings,—the idol of France, and the terror 
and tyrant of Europe, —Wellington confi- 
dently foretold his ruin; and the reason 
he gave was that hia despatches were full 
of lies; he never .told the truth about 
either his gains or losses—he was an im- 

tor. Therefore, when even the wise 
Joethe said, “* You may shake your chains, 
but the man is too strong for you,” our 
mighty captain felt certain that the foe of 
mankind must come down. 

And surely, there is ‘a strange greatness 
in this gaze of asoldier upon things deeper 
than victories and armies, deeper than 
his eyes could pierce, teaching him that 
what is false, that is rotten, and inspiring 
him to ‘prophesy that the liar must fall, 

He, in his own department, looked at 
the things not seen. 

The same principle is true of lowly as 
well as great things, 

When a father returns home after a day 
of toil, and his little daughter clasps his 
knees and welcomes him, two emotions 
mingle in his breast, both of them sweet 
and innocent; ard yet it is ill for him if 
he confuses their importance. His hand 
plays in her golden hair, his eyes are glad 
of her blue eyes.and rosy face; but all the 
while his heart is thrilling "with a far 
nobler happiness, because she loves him. 
And if he isso foolish as to give undue 
value to the things which are seen, no 
matter how carefully he hides the secret, 
she will learn instinctivery to do the 
same. But such treasure is temporal, and 
will not last long; the reddest cheek fades, 
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meantime selfishness and vanity will give 
to her father little joy in the woman w! 
childhood his folly spoiled; for love has 
ebbed away like a tide from that neglected 
heart, which might have been so fresh 
and bright and glorious to the last, and 
have treasured and consecrated the old 
man’s memory long after his frame had 
returned to dust. , 

We need no revelation, therefore, to 
teach us that invisible things, principles, 
virtues and vices, will outlive whatever is 


most mouse upon earth,—armies ‘and | 
es 


fleets, c and treasure. The virtues 
and vices of government will rear up em- 
pires and shake down the mightiest of 
states. Vices and virtues in the lonely 
soul will change the body and inscribe 
their record upon the brow. 

What revelation does is to proclaim 
that this victory of what lies below the 
surface, what it calls the inner man, is far 
more lasting and more important than 
nature dares to hope. Instead of callin 
it more durable, it speaks the great wo 
“eternal.” 

And if there is any eternal life what- 
ever, we see plainly enough that this must 
needs be so. For in us, in man, a)! that is 
seen decays; only the invisible can 
sibly live on. At times, moreover, it is 
mole wonderfully plain that in the decay 
of the flesh something is as much alive as 
ever; that what is within, the hidden 
man of the heart, defies and triumphs over 
the ravage of the outer part. 





INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF PAUL, 


[President James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., in 
The Sunday School Times of May ¥, 1885.) 


Paul speaks of himself, “‘ Unto me who 
am less than the least of all saints ””—this 
in his humility. Others have regarded 
him as one of the greatest of the greatest 
of allsaints, Born in no mean city, he 
had a right to the high privileges of a 
Roman citizen ; of the pure stock of Ben- 
jamin, he could boast a descent from an 
older and nobler ancestry than the Roman 

atrician; trained to a useful occupation, 

e wasin some measure ore ent of 
the ordinary accidents of life; bred at the 
feet of Gamaliel, be wag familiar with the 
history and character, the doctrines and 
traditions, of the people to whom God had 
made a revelation of his will; acquainted 
with the speculations of the most intellec- 
tual people that ever livéd, he could con- 
tend with the Stoics and Epicureans, the 
leading philosophic sects of Greece; en- 
dowed with high faculties, he could master 
and arrange his knowledge; with a nat- 
ural sincerity, eagertiess, and courage, he 
feared not the face of man; withal with a 
tenderness which led him to rejoice with 
them that rejoiced, and to weep with them 
that wept :—these were the native endow- 
ments, and the acquirements which he was 
enabled to bring and lay at the feet of 
Jesus,—a gift more precious than the gold, 
the frankincense, ois ht by the wise 
men from the riches of the East to the 
infant Redeemer; and he received from 
Christ graces in comparison with which 
he reckoned these as nothing: conversion 
of soul, forgiveness of sins, peace with 
God, peace of conscience, enlightened 
faith, indefatigable zeal, deep humility, 
fervent love which filled his soul, which 
flowed out in labors which made him not 
° whit behind the very chief of the apos- 

WB. vee ° 

In the Pentateuch we see the calm ele- 
vation of Moses clear as the uaclouded 
sky; in the Psalms, the spirit and fire of 
him who slew Goliath; in Isaiah, the rap- 
tures of an ascending flame; and in John, 
a glow like that of the evening sky. 
Paul’s characteristic is a rapid reasoning, 
all as on fire, impelled, as it were, by 
steam, making frequent digressions, only 
to return to the course he is determinedly 
following, and, as he marches on, continu- 
ously emitting bursts of feeling. ... 

His teaching was not after the manner 
of Socrates and Plato,—dialectic or dispu- 
tatious,—discussing, defending, or oppos- 
ing theories; he sought the truth, and, 
having found it, he expounded and de- 
fended it. His style was not after the 
Greek model—or what is called classical 
—fluent and graceful; but was living and 
leaping like a mountain stream, often 
abrupt and dashing, bearing some resem- 
blance to that of Thomas Carlyle, so much 


admired and copied in our day, because | 
of its robust force and graphic impressive- | 


ness. ... 
Paul was not specially a logician; but 
he was better than a logician. A logician 





is not, as is commonly supposed, one who 
reasons soundly; he is one who expounds 
the laws of thought and reasoning, Had 
Paul been a mere logician, his influence 
would have been confined within narrow 
limits. He is a powerful thinker,and it 
can be shown that all his reasonings are 
conformed to logic as the science of 
thought. He reasons spontaneously ; and 
his reasons find a response in our rational 
nature, and carry our convictions with 
them. We have not in any Greek writer 
not even in Aristotle, whom Plato called 
The Thinker of his school, a more syste- 
matic treatise than the Epistle to the 
Romans; or one more logically carried 
out, showing that man is a sinner and 
needs salvation, which is amply provided 
in Christ, who justifies and also sanctifies 
the sinner, and makes him bring forth 
ood works. It can be shown: that we 
fase like consecutive reasoning in all his 
epistles, as he establishes his doctrines of 
faith and grace, and defends them from 
objections taken to them,—as when he 
shows that the doctrine of free pardon 
does not encourage licentiousness, but se- 
cures that believers be kept from sin 
(Rom. 4, onward), There is no evidence 
that Paul was acquainted with the forms 
of Aristotle and the Greek logicians, but 
he follows them, Thus we have the argu- 
ment, 2 fortiori, “Much more thus bein 
justified by his blood, we shall be sav 
from wrath through him. For if when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his 
life.” There are om diversities of gifts 
in Scripture, and Paul is specially the in- 
spired reasoner—in this respect different 
from the narrative writers and the poeti- 
cal writers and the hortatory writers. 
Paul was not specially a metaphysician ; 
he was something higher. If he had pro- 
claimed his doctrine of a salvation in an 
abstract manner, he would never have 
planted the church throughout so large a 
portion of the Roman world, where his 
conquests were greater than those of their 
most distinguished generals, While he 
treats of the. most profound subjects, he 
can be understood by every intelligent 
man. At the same time there is, as can 
be shown, a sound philosophy running 
through all hisepisties. He is always ready 
t6”’give a reason for the doctrine he is ex- 
pounding. If we have not always, after 
the manner of speculative philosophers, 
the processes invoived, we have the results 
reached clearly enunciated. There are 
places in which he mounts into philo- 
sophie segtons as high as Plato attained. 
“For byehim were all things created that 
are in heaven and that are in earth, visi- 
ble and invisible, whethér they be thrones 
or dominions, or principalities or powers: 
all things were created by him and for 
him; and he is before all things, and b 
him ali things consist” (Col. 1: 16, 17). 
How deep the meaning: “That Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by fuith, that ye 
being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth and Jength and depth 
and height, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, that ye might 
be filled with all the fulness of God” (Eph, 
8: 17-19). Every man of taste has ad- 
mired the sublime exclamation with which 
he closes the doctrinal part of the Epistle 
to the Romans (8: 38, 39): “For I am 
persuaded that neither death nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,” 








Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. k 
out for them jand you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Geo, A, Macsgetx Co, 
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your grocer for a 
Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 
and see the dirt fly. 





fg 
Gold Dust Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
j much less and goes much farther than any other 
? kind. Sold everywhere, 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
. 
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USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday School Times wish to preserve their 
papers and have them in convenient form for reference, The Binders now offered 
are of the same manufacture as those furnished for some. years past, and which 
have given such good satisfaction. The papers can be placed in the binder week 
by week. The volume is not cramped at the back as when the old style of binder 
is used, but opens wide and easy like a flexible-sewed book, 

Z With the expectation that, in many cases, club subscribers will be glad to order 
the Binder through the one who forms the club, the price has been made very low 
when two or more of them are ordered. 


THE STYLES. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents additional, 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An excellent Binder, although very plain, 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional for ~~~ 9 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 10 cents additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume for the reader, while the stiff Binder 
may be somewhat better for the permanent preservation of the papers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 








HERE WE ARE AGAIN! WITH OUR WORLD-FAMOUS CORNISH 


Organs & Pianos 


In New Styles, at Better Prices, and on Still Easier Terms. 


_27th Season of Special Offers!! 


Our Organs and Pianos have come to be the People’s Faverites, They 
are always sold Soest (rem fastory to family. Ne Agents’ big ts. 
It does not take a fortune to buy an Instrument, byw 5 go atit right, 
has put sweet music in thousands of mes that would 

otherwise be mute. If you would like an Instrument, we only ask that 

2 you let us show you how easy it is to one. Our Catalogue tells it all 
—gives special rsand fullest lars. The handsomest book of 

the kind in the world. Absolutely free on application. No string to it, 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
from $27.50 up. Pianos from $175up. For Cash, or on 
y Payments—pians to suit yourself. A trial costs nothing, 


REFERENCES—FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Washington, N. J. 
and all the great Commercial Agencies. ” ™ 


(Estab. 27 Years.) WASHINGTON, N. J. 

























HOME Ihara 
AMUSEMENT 
PUBLIC 


TION 
PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 





URC 
¥ SCHOOL WORK. 
otPes rs 
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GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 















CHURCH, HALL, ax LODGE Parlor, 
FURNITURE Pews, 
ir Commanion and altar — 
Write for information to 4 . _ 
Oe LIE 26 Bromfield &., 
PHA, PA, 0.3.8. - Mass. 
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(co. 
SiiFikoun, xn. 





. 
Send for iit 
Go.. 188 N. 34 BL. Phila, Pa, 


BIg SUNDAY. SCHDOLS, 








FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
t(imore, Md. 
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“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it,” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 

Don't you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? t would you give to find an 
assistant > your housework would k ~¥ 
floors and walls clean, 4nd your kitchen 
and wa never ugly over the matter of eed 

Sapolio is just such « friend and can be 
Bout atl wrovers No, 30. 


A Child Knows. 


the Comfort, paaey and Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


ggks 


WAIST. 








my 
Sold by all Lea Ret: . Send for Circular. 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 

FERRIS BROS, Menutacturers ana Sitorees 


341 Broadway, N New York: 
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Crochet 


Then you should use 


GLASGO TWILLED LACE THREAD. 


It is pre-eminently the best thread for 
every sort of fancy work, It is also equal 
to the very best threads made in the coun- 
try for all sewing pu whether by 
hand or machine. your dealer for 
it. or send 10 cents for sample spool, 
500 yards. (Numbered from 2 to 100,) 
Send 10 cents each for Illustrated Cro- 

chet Books, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 


Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo,Conn. 





Wear the KNICKERBOCKER Shoulder Brace 
and Suspender combined. Sold everywhere, or sent, 
post on yecaies of 3.00 00 per Bacal a or $1.56 


Send chest m A 
KNI CKERBOCKER B BRACE CO. nm, Pa. 


G 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD. 
tt mrt entities with them, mention The Sunt 


mes, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money. 


Jos. BiIxon CRUCIBLE 39>. 
JERSEY CITY N. J. 


CHEAP PRINTING. 


83 PRESS prints cards, etc. Circular 
ro $8. Small newspaper size, $44. 
tmoney maherande ver. All easy, 
printed eles. Ww vite we pcatalonus, Vy 
presses, type, paper, etc. ry, 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, 


5) ERSRAYED a TNG Cans $3.00 


garet Moree —s ‘outine iad ee visiting 
eardsor wedding Invitations, 4c. 
teed, The Bellman Bros. Co., 344 Oak St., Toledo, 0. 0. 


OSTON LINES | wee selsrawtayrics 
OSTON BOND i! 











DLXON’'S 














faa syes does keep 
hem, send 6 cts. for samples. 


UNKER. HILL | Samuel Ward Co., Boston. | 





9 449... SIXTH AVENUE 
O’ Ne iLL. 2th 82 21st street 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 
ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, etc. 


Send for our Catalogue 


Fall and Winter edition of our Illustrated Catalogue, now 
ready, mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. As the demand 
for this book is always greater than the supply, we ask you to 
send in youf name early. 

We make a specialty of mail-order business, sending goods 
to all parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to 
the customer, or refunding the money. This feature of our busi- 
ness secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who 
find it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, 
and where all wants can be promptly supplied at lowest prices. 


All purchases delivered by express free of charge at 
any point within a radius of 100 miles of New York City. 


H. O'NEILL &-COQ. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 
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a 93 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Prices 


Fine pene Dress Shoes, $3.50, 64.00 and $5.00. 


v 
Shoe, Three Soles, Extension Edge. 

a and ‘$2.00 Shoes fer General Wear. Extra 

Boys and Youths wear the 62.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 

For Ladies, $3.00, 82.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 

W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 

Do You Wear Them? 

W. L, Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that the extra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business, The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by thé pent! jor the money 
paid, and sates thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in Fae Ag wear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with full instructions how to order by mail. 


Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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The “Shawknit Half- Hose 


have won an enviable reputation, in being the best-fitting, ring, 
most comfortable In the market. They differ structurally ~ be-y ye all others, In 
having gussets in the heol, which make the ‘heel large enough to accom- 
modato the human heel and prevent drawing over the instep. Wearers of these 


PERFECT-FITTING 


half-hose have learned that there is a 

Difference between Knitting and Stretching a Stocking 
to the shape of the human foot. 

5 N THE TOE. 


Suaw Srocxine Co., Lowell, Mass. | 
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SUB caterer, Nae Ene ville Y. 


Frege toe erfnig school | Prima cm TEED. 


"a , CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 
oe hoes location in 


music, 


sigue. 


IKETT OC COLLECE 
USINESS AND SH SHORTHAND 


qowa oor wer Sone 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oe at OF MUSIC, “ice 


The Leading Conservatory of eee 
Naess oe tanitaie are alee peor vided for the 
exce Oo 
stud? of “ilacution , the Fine Arts und Modire 
. e admirably equi Home Gouden 
ay and inviting romidcnee oe students. Calen- 
ee Pransiin Square, . 

















MAPLD. 
ncipal and Founder. 

Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 

An all-around equipment for 
business life. 

One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year, - 


Over seven hundred ( 700) suc- 
cessfully assisted to positions. 


Day and Evening 
Sessions. 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business branches delivered 
‘}j thr the academic year 
without extra charge. 

mtrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

Enrolment blanks on appli- 
cation. 

Fall ve & Winter term begins 
— ptember 4, 1893. 

i Sent te for. Annual and 
oF ies Exercises, contain- 

ing tag the charming address of 
Hon. CHAUNCBY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 








Kill under the 
* original 
management. 
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years a it stem a 

wholesu Mr. Johnston oak 

poe née then has sent hun reds on their way 
cin 


short George W. Childs, proprietor Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and ex- -Postmaster-General John Wana- 

maker, who Will testify as to permanency of cures. 
E. &. JOMNSTON, Principal. 


Rx TON STAM MERING INSTITUTE and 
a te tent Alwaysopen. Rich 
and pour welcome. 41 mont Street, ton. Mass, 











Knightly 
Soldier 


The life story of Major Henry W. 
Camp, one of our noblest soldier 
heroes, told by his companion and 
closest friend, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull. 

The book was written in the midst 
of active service. It is full of 
exciting incident and vivid word 
pictures of bivouac and battle. Just 
the book, for young men of to-day. 

Among the noble American young men 
whose blood has moistened the battle-fields 

of freedom, none have left a more honora- 

ble memorial of gallant deeds and a pure 


and beautiful character, than the subject 
of this biography.—New York. Tribune. 


323 pages. Price, $1.50, Illustrated. 


JOHN D. WATTLES .& CO., 
|2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


” Be ordering gies, 4 or in “making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in thia paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only cameneus -> that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of 


the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


of party not having good commercial credit be nadvertenly inserted 








